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Fall sports teams experience mixed success 
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Skunks 
invade 
campus 





By Claire Martin 
Online Editor 


Nearing the halfway mark of 
the NCAA Division II fall sports 
season, the Purple Knights have 
been experiencing mixed results 
against tough competition. 


Men’s Soccer 


Despite a __ disappoint- 
ing opening to the season, the 
men’s soccer team bounced back 
quickly, winning its last four 
consecutive games. 

Most notably was their re- 
cent overtime win against St. 
Anslem’s last Wednesday. Aar- 
on DaCosta, *17, sent the ball 
into the net just 28 seconds into 
the overtime period, notching 
his first ever collegiate goal and 
sending the Purple Knights to a 
2-1 win over the Hawks. 

“With the exception of Le 
Moyne, the first couple of losses 
were games that we played very, 
very well,’ said head coach, 
Wade Jean. “But we ended 
up giving up a goal late in the 
first game against Assumption 
and we folded a little bit under 
Stonehill. We had some calls go 
against us but I think that we’re 
mentally stronger now.” 

Since their first three losses 
the men have come back strong 
and are ready to prove them- 
selves. Jean credits the team’s 
comeback as a response to what 
he called a poor physical per- 
formance from them against Le 





“T think the best game that 
we've played so far was Merri- 
mack,” Jean said. “The response 
to Merrimack [post Le Moyne 
loss] was fantastic. Not only did 
they play attractive soccer, but 
they played with a very strong 
commitment.” 

And while the team has 
been plagued with a number 
of injuries, forcing several key 
players to the sidelines, it has 
given some of the younger mem- 
bers of the team the opportunity 
to step forward. 

“These guys came in ready 
to go, prepared, in great shape 
and we’ve had nothing but in- 
juries ever since,” Jean said of 
the season so far. “This year has 
been a trial of complications but 
has given some great opportuni- 
ties for the young guys to step up 
and get the job done.” 

The men notched another 
win Saturday at the Univer- 
sity of New Haven, beating the 
Charges 2-0. 

The team must continue to 
fight hard for the remainder of 
the season as some of its big- 
gest competitors remain in the 
weeks to come, according to 
Jean. Franklin Pierce, Southern 
New Hampshire and Southern 
Connecticut all have very strong 
programs with tough players. 


To see how other fall varsity 
sports are doing this season, go 
to PAGE 18 


St. Michael’s soccer player Anthony Stanley, ’14, holds the Honduran flag after scoring the winning goal 
against American International College on Sept. 28. He is hugged by Chris George, ’14, as Colby Ajoku, ’15, 
looks on. The Purple Knights won 1-0. 
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START Program grant discontinued 


Law enforcement continues despite less funding for underage drinking prevention 
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Public Safety looks on as students gather outside the 300 townhouses on a Friday night last year. Despite the lack of undercover operations 
funded by START, Public Safety’s presence will remain consistent. 


By Patrick Cope 
News Editor 


Many underage students 
on campus have been busted for 
alcohol possession in previous 
years by undercover police offi- 
cers posing as college students. 
These operations were funded 
by the Stop Teen Alcohol Risk 
Team (START) Program, which 
has recently been defunded by 
the federal government. 

While the amount of under- 
cover operations on campus may 
go down, law enforcement pres- 
ence by Public Safety and the 
Colchester Police Department 
will remain consistent. 

However, it is a common 
misconception that the START 
Program solely utilized plain- 
clothes operations. The program 
was originally funded by the fed- 
eral Enforcing Underage Drink- 
ing Laws (EUDL) Program to 
aid law enforcement offices all 
over the Vermont in not only en- 
forcing underage drinking laws, 
but also educating the public on 
them, according to the Vermont 
Department of Health. At the be- 
ginning of July, the federal gov- 
ernment decided to cut the grant 
from its budget. 

“We received grant money 
to do START,” said Bill Gog- 
gins, director of education, li- 
censing, and enforcement for the 
Vermont Department of Liquor 
Control. “It was a valuable pro- 
gram. It worked, there’s no doubt 
about that.” 

Goggins himself had not 
been involved in the START 
Program for very long, but the 


Department of Liquor was one 
of the beneficiaries of the grant 
since its inception a few years 
ago. 

Though the grant is no lon- 
ger being provided to law en- 
forcement agencies, Goggins 
seemed positive that they’d con- 
tinue to do their jobs well. 

“Where you won’t see an 
undercover START Patrol you 
will still see police working to 
bring underage drinking in- 
cidents down, making things 
safer,’ Goggins said. “Law en- 
forcement presence will still be 
there.” 

Sgt. Allen Fortin of the 
Shelburne Police Department 
had been involved with the 
START program for the past five 
years as a coordinator to imple- 
ment the program into the police 
department. 

“T basically set up patrols- 
for all the departments in the 
county,” Fortin said. “Depend- 
ing on which department wanted 
patrols, I would set up patrols for 
them. Some of the police details 
were uniform, others were non- 
uniform.” 

Fortin was more concerned 
with the education side of the 
program. Shelburne Police De- 
partment would go to schools 
around the area, both primary 
and secondary, to educate youth 
that “they could have just as 
much fun without alcohol,” For- 
tin said. 

“I thought cutting the pro- 
gram was a mistake personally, 
I feel bad,” Fortin said. “It was 
based on educating the public 


along with enforcement. It was a 
lot more than just patrols. I was 
disappointed with that going 
away.” 

Though the process of edu- 
cating the public has been a bit 
slowed, there does not seem to be 
any halt in the way of enforcing 
underage drinking laws. Peter 
Soons, director of public safety, 
said that law enforcement pres- 
ence on campus would be just as 
consistent without START fund- 
ing. 

“Historically, START as- 
sembled teams, helped po- 
lice officers and gone to areas 
where they believed they would 
encounter any underage con- 
sumption of alcohol and take 
appropriate action,” Soons said. 
“Colchester Police has evolved 
into taking that on themselves 
here on campus. They use their 
own police officers because 
they’re the ones that are familiar 
with the campus. I don’t see that 
changing anytime soon.” 

It was the Colchester Police 
Department and Public Safety 
that had intervened in an incident 
last year when a former student, 
Colin Basler, was arrested - for 
possession of LSD and selling 
it to another student who later 
jumped off the Lime Kiln Bridge 
while under the influence of the 
drug, according to previous ar- 
ticles published in The Defender 
and the Burlington Free Press. 

Basler was later sentenced 
to nine months probation but 
Public Safety’s vigilance in en- 
forcing drug as well as alcohol 
laws remained unchanged. 


“There were some lessons 
learned from that whole inci- 
dent,’ Soons said. “LSD is on 
campus. That is an unfortunate 
fact.” 

Soons also mentioned that 
START funding was not as prev- 
alent at St. Michael’s as it might 
have been in other parts of the 
state. 

“Understand this, one of 
START’s focuses was proms, it 
was very active in the prom sea- 
son,” Soons said. “They will do 
downtown enforcement, using 
plainclothes operations mostly; 
they'll go into the bars. They’ve 
done things on campus such as 
P-Day, the Halloween dance, 
things like that which are known 
to be active nights on campus.” 

In an effort to remedy the 
education situation in regards to 
underage drinking, Fortin men- 
tioned unofficial efforts by the 
Burlington Health Community 
Coalition being made to find 
which will help them continue to 
educate the youth on the dangers 
of underage drinking. 

“Right now, it’s in its begin- 
ning stages and nothing has been 
finalized,” Fortin said. 

The Vermont Department 
of Health will also host a train- 
ing session in Randolph for law 
enforcement officers, coalition 
members and any individuals in- 
terested in partnering with these 
groups. Some focuses of this 
seminar are changing attitudes 
towards underage drinking, 
learning to spot fake [IDs and 
Vermont alcohol laws. 
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Student charged with lying about sexual assault 


By Kelsi Brett 
S.A. Correspondent 


Eight days after releasing a 
surveillence photo of a man in 
connection with what they called 
a sexual assault, the police now 
say that the accuser falsified key 
information. 

On Sept. 26 the Chittenden 
Unit for Special Investigations 
(CUSD) decided to charge St. Mi- 
chael’s student Tanya Marceau, 
15, with falsifying informa- 
tion and lying to an officer, re- 
garding her claim of sexual as- 
sault, Charges were not brought 
against the man whose image 
was captured on the Cashman 
Hall security cameras on the 
night of Sept. 14. 

On Oct. 1, Marceau arrived 


for her arraignment accompanied 
by her attorney Sarah Powell and 


Associate Dean of Students Me-- 


gan Ohler. At her arraignment 
Marceau pled not guilty to the 
charges. Ohler declined to com- 
ment, as did Marceau’s attorney. 

The former suspect, referred 
to only as N.L. in the police affi- 
davit, came forward to talk to the 
police on Sept. 22 after receiving 
a concerned text message from 
his brother who had seen N.L.’s 
photo after the police had re- 
leased it to the media, according 
to the police affidavit. 

The security footage shows 
N.L. and Marceau entering 
Cashman. Originally, Marceau 
claimed not to have known the 
man that followed her into Cash- 
man, but further questioning by 
CUSI found that Marceau had 


met N.L. on a dating website 
called OK Cupid, according to 
the affidavit. 

Marceau eventually allowed 
N.L. to come over to her suite 
that night after communicating 
via OK Cupid, text and Skype 
over the previous week. 

“T knew better,” Marceau 
said in her statement to the po- 
lice. “Instead of admitting I did 
something stupid and let some- 
thing bad happen to me, I came 
up with a story that was not my 
fault. Well, I got jumped by three 
guys,” she said referring to the 
first story she told police, “in- 
stead of I was stupid and let this 
guy into my suite and he took ad- 
vantage of it.” 

The last sentence of the 
police affidavit reads, “Due 
to Marceau’s lack of credibil- 


ity and the inconsistence of her 
statements, there is not enough 
evidence to prove a non-consen- 
sual, sexual encounter occurred 
between her and N.L.” 

“T still feel like I was vio- 
lated,” Marceau said in her state- 
ment, “but I’m sure he does too 
with his picture out in the me- 
dia.” 

“His friends and family 
recognized the photo,” said Nor- 
man Blais, N.L.’s attorney, while 
discussing the negative effects 
the case had on his client. Until 
N.L. found out that he would not 
be charged on Sept. 27, he was 
“worried about whether the po- 
lice are going to be knocking 
on the door to arrest him,” Blais 
said. 

Blais plans to discuss wheth- 
er or not N.L. wishes to pursue 


civil action against Marceau. 

“T looked up the statistics, 
and it said something like two 
to eight percent of all sexual as- 
saults that are reported are false, 
which is a really small percent- 
age,” said Julia Berberan, direc- 
tor of the Center for Women and 
Gender at St. Michael’s. 

“Tt takes a lot of courage to 
report an assault, and though I 
was so sad and so angry to hear 
about the assault, I was also glad 
to know that someone had felt 
comfortable enough to report 
it,’ Berberan said in an email. “I 
hope that this case doesn’t dis- 
suade people from coming for- 
ward with their experiences.” 


Conflict in Somalia spills across ia s border 


By Jessica Campbell 
Photo Editor 


Last month, terrorists lit- 
tered Kenya’s Westgate Mall 
with bodies of the dead and 
drenched its floors with blood of 
the casualties. Attackers killed at 
least 67 people in an assault that 
lasted four days and is claimed 
to be the work of Al-Shabaab, 
a militant Islamic group with 
strong ideological ties to Al- 
Qaeda. 

“The attack is the result of 
Kenyan troops going into Soma- 
lia,” said Travis Morris, assistant 
professor of justice studies and 
sociology at Norwich University. 
“Part of the reason that that’s 
problematic is that Somalia is 
under no form of formalized 
control.” 

Morris said that warlords 
and other pockets of political 
power have some informal con- 
trol in Somalia, but that the lack 
of structure allows for issues to 
flow from one country to an- 
other, including those rooted in 
violence. 

Jeffrey Ayres, professor of 
political science at St. Michael’s, 
attributes the spillover of vio- 


lence across the Somali- an 
border to Somalia being a failed 
state. 


“These are countries that 


are literally just falling apart,” 
Ayres said. “There’s increasing- 
ly very little governance and the 
state itself is failing at the basic 
functions normally provided to 
its citizens, like physical secu- 
rity, infrastructure, health care 
and the rule of law.” 

Ayres said that while Kenya 
is not a failed state, Somalia has 
frequented the top of the Failed 
State Index for the past few 
years. 

“The old security dilemma 
in international relations was 
that states always feared being 
potentially attacked or invaded 
by other states,” Ayres said. “The 
new security dilemma of the last 
couple decades is that states are 
falling apart and their problems 
are spilling over their borders 
and affecting other states.” 

When Kenya decided to 
push back at the spillover from 
Somalia and sent troops into the 
country, they weren’t offered a 
warm welcome, Morris said, es- 
pecially by Islamic militants. 

“Al-Shabaab took it person- 
ally because they see a lot of 
what Kenya does as an American 
proxy to some degree,” Morris 
said. “It represents the west. So 
part of what Al-Shabaab wanted 
to do was make Kenyans, as well 
as westerners, feel some of the 
sting they have felt in their own 


country.” 

On Sept. 21, attackers, 
who still remain unidentified, 
stormed the mall and then pro- 
ceeded to shoot and kill un- 
armed civilians, questioning 
some about their faith and spar- 
ing their lives if they proved to 
be Muslim. 

Other shoppers weren’t so 
lucky. Attackers tortured some 
hostages, according to one doc- 
tor who has been working at the 
mall. 

“They removed eyes, ears, 
nose,” said the doctor who pre- 
ferred to stay anonymous in an 
interview with allAfrica. “They 
get your hand and sharpen it 
like a pencil then they tell you to 
write your name with the blood. 
They drive knives inside a child’s 
body. Actually if you look at all 
the bodies, unless those ones that 
were escaping, fingers are cut by 
pliers, the noses are ripped by 
pliers.” 

Shaili Patel, sophomore 
architecture and history major 
at Norwich University, moved 
to the U.S. from Nairobi when 
she was nine. Patel said she was 
eight years old the last time she’d 
been to Westgate Mall, a little 
girl pushing a small cart amongst 
crowds of friendly people. 

“I’m familiar with the stores 
and the environment there, so to 








Tees 


Photo illustration by Kelsi Brett, original image Wikipedia 
For Kenya, sharing a border with Somalia also means sharing some of 


this failed state’s conflict. 


hear something like that happen, 
you put yourself in that place,” 
said Patel, who would visit the 
mall on weekends with her fam- 
ily. “Even though it was a couple 
years ago, it still feels like, ‘wow, 
I can’t believe that happened.’ It 
was such a friendly place.” 

Most recently, Kenyans saw 
the looting of Westgate Mall, 


which began shortly after the 
government regained power and 
entered the facility. Kenyan me- 
dia outlets reported that closed- 
circuit video footage reveals 
soldiers stealing precious gems, 
clothing and cash, among other 
things. 


See KENYA on page 5 
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New program will help students on career path 


St. Michael's alumni will be utilizing new program to mentor current students on finding suitable careers 


By Leah Valleta 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever wondered 
what the job of your dreams 
would be like? Students are be- 
ginning to discover just that 
through the new Alumni Men- 
toring Program being offered to 
25 juniors at St. Michael’s this 
year. The Alumni and Parent 
Relations Office partnered with 
the Office of Career Develop- 
ment to start this program, hop- 
ing to match each student with 
an alumnus who currently works 
in a position relevant to that stu- 
dent’s interests and major. 

Katie St. Raymond, °15, a 
history and secondary educa- 
tion major, is one of the stu- 
dents participating in the new 
program this year. St. Raymond 
was uncertain about whether 
she wanted to become a history 
teacher, so she was paired with 
an alumna who currently works 
for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Exploring this profession, 
which St. Raymond identifies as 
her dream job, will allow her to 
think more broadly and expand 
her options for what she wants to 
do after college. 

“IT hope to make contacts,” 
St. Raymond said. “You have 
all these awesome ideas of what 
you could be one day, but to meet 
people who’ve done it gives you 
a whole new perspective.” 

St. Raymond hasn’t started 
meeting with her mentor yet, but 
she looks forward to the experi- 
ence she will gain through the 
program and feels that more stu- 
dents should look into the Career 
Center as a tool for finding a job 
after college. 


“At first, I liked the concept, 
but felt a little at a disadvantage,” 
St. Raymond said. “Everyone 
who spoke and the alumni they 
mentioned were all business 
majors competing in the busi- 
ness world. I didn’t think this 
program would work for me. But 
when I spoke with some women 
running the program, they im- 
mediately put me at ease. The 
alumni program is in contact 
with people of all types of ma- 
jors and careers.” 

The program kicked off 
during St. Michael’s alumni 
weekend with an informational 
meeting for juniors where Me- 
gan Flynn, ’12, spoke to students 
about life after college. Faculty 
then compiled a list of alumni 
whom they felt would be willing 
to get involved in the program. 


Students also filled out and - 


handed in applications, which 
asked basic questions about their 
interests and what they hope 
to get out of the program. The 





variation of mentors as being “as 
broad as the student body.” 





C “Our expectation is that students 
in training will set goals for what 
they want to accomplish in the 
year, and then they'll have a mini 
goal each time they meet with 
their mentor. -Ingrid Peterson 9 


process of pairing students and 
alumni is still underway. 

Some of the chosen mentors 
work in CFO positions, finance, 
social media, human resources, 
law and chief of staff positions. 
Ingrid Peterson, associate di- 
rector of employer relations and 
career counseling, described the 








“Running as a pilot program 
this year, we felt it would be a 
valuable way for students and 
alumni to connect in a meaning- 
ful way,” Peterson said. “I hope 
the students will take this as an 
opportunity to present them- 
selves professionally.” 

The goal of the program 


revolves around teaching stu- 
dents how to act appropriately in 
specific fields in a new age and 
clarifying the steps they need to 
take to get there. Students will 
be dipping into the professional 
world by creating LinkedIn pro- 
files and connecting online with 
the SMC Alumni Group. 

“Our expectation is that stu- 
dents in training will set goals 
for what they want to accom- 
plish in the year, and then they’ll 


‘have a mini goal each time they 


meet with their mentor,” Peter- 
son said. “These goals will vary 
from student to student based on 
his or her personal goals.” 
Students will also be men- 
tored in skills such as interview- 
ing for jobs in specific careers, 
applying and being accepted into 
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Photo illustration by Sheila Bogan 
Katie St. Raymond, ‘15, reads a copy of the Smithsonian magazine in the Durick Library. St. Raymond 

is paired with an alumna who works at The Smithsonian Institution through the Alumni Mentoring Pro- 
gram. 


graduate school and creating re- 
sumes. The hope is that this will 
give students a realistic look into 
these professions and exactly 
what they entail. 

Since this is the pilot year of 
the program, only time will tell 
if juniors find this a useful tool 


in developing their careers. As 


for Flynn, she remains confident 
that the program will be a useful 
resource for students. 

“During my time at St. 
Mike’s I took full advantage of 
everything the Career Resource 
Center and the Alumni Office 
had to offer,’ Flynn said. “It was 
amazing to have those resources, 
connections and mentors in those 
offices to help me be successful 
post graduation. I am confident 
this program will be successful.” 
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KENYA: 


Continued from page 3 


The Ministry of Defense 
issued a statement Thursday 
that they are investigating these 
claims. 

“Right now, the political 
situation in Kenya is in such an 
upheaval that anything’s pos- 
sible,’ Patel said. “There’s a lot 
of corrupt politics.” 

While there are concerns 
that Al-Shabaab could pose a 
threat to the U.S. in the future, 
Morris says this isn’t possible 
because it wouldn’t help them 
gain localized control. 

“Anything’s possible, but it 
doesn’t necessarily seem that it’s 
likely,” Morris said. “Something 
that’s near and also feasible in- 
creases the likelihood versus 
something that’s far and much 


‘out The Defender on Facebook ¢ 


more problematic.” 

Morris said the attack was 
well planned, a point illustrated 
by the fact that it took Kenyan 
government agencies days to re- 
gain control. 

“Something I think is im- 
portant to note is that the power 
of what happened in the mall is 
actually impacting your pen,” 
Morris said. “Part of this whole 
process is they’re putting them- 
selves on the map by carefully 
selecting a target. There’s a me- 
dia piece to it. How do you report 
something without also aiding in 
their particular message?” 

“T look at it through a failed 
state lens and you can look 
at it through a terrorism lens, 
but there’s a human security 
perspective here,’ Ayres said. 
“What kind of world do we want 
to live in?” 
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Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


Brief Half-Hour 
Drop-In Meetings 


The hours are: 


Food For Thought 


Make each moment count... 
It is a waste of energy to hold 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 


Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 
Thursdays 1 — 2:30 
Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


Health Services 
Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. 


onto moments of the past. 

It is unproductive to jump ahead 
to future moments that have yet 
to arrive. 

The only moment you can do 
anything about is the present 
moment. 


Do the Best You Can With Each 


Moment of the Day... 


St. Michael’s College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. Visit them for information on different health topics 
http://www.ulifeline.org/ 
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Two companies pitch for eCollege replacement 


By Lauren Friedgen 
Staff Writer 


Starting fall 2014, St. Mi- 
chael’s is hoping to have a new 
learning management system 
(LMS) to replace eCollege, the 
system St. Michael’s currently 
uses. A committee of faculty and 
students are currently looking at 
the two different options, Can- 
vas and Desire2Learn, to decide 
which will be best for the school. 

“We're not switching out of 
eCollege because it’s necessar- 
ily ‘bad,’ but because our needs 
have changed over the 13 or so 
years it’s been in place, and 
eCollege has not evolved to meet 
those needs,” said Sue Breeyear, 
associate director of the technol- 
ogy learning center in an email. 
“The company hasn’t been par- 
ticularly responsive to our re- 
quests for new features.” 

The contract between St. 
Michael’s and eCollege is set to 
end next summer. St. Michael’s 
is looking to find a system bet- 


ter suited to the college’s needs. 
Some of the features St. Mi- 
chael’s is looking for in the new 
LMS include a more flexible 
Gradebook, access on mobile 
devices and better integration 
with audio and video files. The 
college also wants to make it 
easier for faculty to use. 

“The Gradebook in eCol- 
lege is cumbersome and a lot of 
faculty don’t want anything to 
do with it,” said Cynthia Kelley, 
director of information technol- 
ogy. This is a lot easier, and stu- 
dents have asked that they want 
their grades online so we want to 
be able to provide a system that 
makes it easier for faculty to do 
that.” 

Canvas gave presentations 
on Wednesday for both students 
and faculty. A popular feature 
with the students was its free 
mobile app, which allows the 
user the ability to view home- 
work, submit assignments and 
take quizzes on his or her phone 
or tablet. The user has the abil- 
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Logos courtesy of Cynthia Kelley (left) and Virginia Jameson-Desire2Learn (right) 
Left: Logo for Canvas, whose learning software may be a suitable re- 
placement for eCollege. Right: Logo for Desire2Learn, whose learning 
management software may also replace eCollege. 


ity to choose the form in which 
he or she receives updates, such 
as by email or phone. It also has 
a feature called What-If Grades, 
which allows students to test dif- 
ferent grade scenarios. 

“You can put in a number 
for an ungraded assignment and 
see how it will affect your overall 
grade and what you need to get 
to raise it,’ said Chris Edwards, 
regional director for Canvas. 

Edwards said the most pop- 
ular feature during the staff pre- 
sentation was\the ability to re- 
cord videos. Students can submit 
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their assignments via video and 
faculty can respond that way, 
which could provide an easy way 
to get feedback on things such 
as pronunciation for a language 
class. 

Representatives from De- 
sire2Learn visited the school 
today to display the specifics .of 
their system. 

“Desire2Learn is a lot bet- 
ter than eCollege overall,” said 
Tomas Angaramo, °16, who has 
tested the system. “It has a bet- 
ter Gradebook interface due to 
the more specific grades. Also, 


Dropbox is easier to use and it 
sends you a confirmation email 
when you deposit it.” 

“T think whichever one we 
choose, we’re in a win-win situ- 
ation because both Desire2Learn 
and Canvas have very similar 
features and they’re both pretty 
easy to use,” said Mary-Beth 
Doyle, who is piloting Canvas 
with one of her education class- 
es. 

Adam Weaver, assistant 
professor of biology, is testing 
Desire2Learn with an anatomy 
class. Weaver mentioned that the 
only difficulty will be the transi- 
tion and figuring out what works 
best for each professor, as there 
is a lot of flexibility for what you 
can do with the systems. 

“Either system will take 
some getting used to, but once 
they do it will be so much bet- 
ter than eCollege,” Weaver said. 
“Tt will save time and give the 
students more information and 
feedback.” 
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MOVE celebrates 25 years at St. Michael’s 


By Kate Gleason 
Staff Writer 


More than two thirds of St. 
Michael’s students participate 
in an event or program through 
the Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE) at some point 
during their four years at St. 
Michael’s, according to the St. 
Michael’s website. MOVE has 
encouraged students to “think 
globally” and “act locally” with 
their mission to service. 

MOVE celebrated its 25th 
year during homecoming week- 
end on Sept. 21. MOVE is a 
component of the Edmundite 
campus ministry; ‘identifying 
that service is an integral part 
of Edmundite tradition and the 
heritage of the college. The 
Rev. Michael Cronogue started 
MOVE as a continuation of the 
many service opportunities al- 
ready available at the college. 

“T consolidated a number of 
programs, and what they lacked 
was a full-time coordinator,” 
Cronogue said. “Our students 
have great ideas, it allowed 
somebody to walk with them, 
to help them reach out and get 
involved in a number of service 
opportunities.” 

Noting that finding the 
proper funding to allow for a 
full-time coordinator to begin 
the program was an initial chal- 
lenge, Cronogue applied for a 
grant through the Fund for Im- 
proved Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE), which encourages 
and supports civic learning in 
educational institutions. In 1988 
FIPSE gave the school $25,000 
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to begin the initiative for the first 
year. 

The MOVE program began 
the fall semester of the 1988- 
1989 academic year under the 
direction of Brian Donahue, ‘88. 
Donahue was president of the 
Student Association during his 
senior year at St. Michael’s. Cro- 
nogue approached Donahue and 
asked if he would be willing to 
be the first director of the pro- 
gram. 

“Tt was a big leap,” said 
Donahue, who was to start the 
program and work as its director 
for its first two years to get it off 
and running strong. “We kind of 
started with nothing.” 

With the help of Jennie 
Cernosia, former director of 
student activities, the program 
was named MOVE. “I thought 
it was an appropriately named 
organization for volunteer work, 
movement in community, move- 
ment of self out of one’s comfort 
zone,” Cernosia said in an email 
interview. 

The college already had 
many long-term service oppor- 
tunities such as Little Brother/ 
Little Sister and Fire and Rescue 
available for student service, but 
students did not have service op- 
portunities that did not involve 
a steady time commitment and 
allow for flexibility within their 
schedules. 

“Tt was always that you had 
to join something and MOVE 
was more about doing some- 
thing,” Donahue said. “We start- 
ed to shape service opportunities 
around what people were willing 





Heidi St. Peter (far left), current director of MOVE, took part in 
MOVE’s senior prom event in the fall of 1995. 


and able to see themselves doing, 
if you wanted to do something 
one day for three hours, such as 
playing volleyball at the correc- 
tional center, we would find you 
something to do.” 

This increased the ability to 
access service opportunities. 

“We made it a norm, be- 
cause there wasn’t that idea that 
you had to join something,” Do- 
nahue said. “With that we kind 
of made it the norm, we worked 
really hard to get everybody in- 
volved, we gave a lot of access.” 

By the time Donahue fin- 
ished his work as director of 
MOVE for two years, the pro- 
gram had been recognized as 
one of the stars in college com- 
munity service programs and 
had been named the 34th “point 
of light” by former President 
George H.W. Bush, a program 
that honors the spirit of service. 

Neila Anderson-Decelles 
took over the position of director 
of MOVE from 1990-1993. She 
is credited with expanding the 
Core Team component, as well 
as increasing faculty and staff 
involvement within MOVE. 

“T inherited a program that 
was already really strong,” said 
Anderson-Decelles, though she 
credits the success of MOVE to 
its team of students. “When I 
came in there were six or seven 





Photo courtesy of St. Michael’s College Archives 
The Rev. Michael Cronogue (left) started MOVE in 1988 with a $25,000 grant from the Fund for Improved 
Post-Secondary Education. 


Core Team programs, by the end 
of the first year or two, that ex- 
panded to around 11 or 12 pro- 
grams. Without the Core Team, 
there would be no MOVE.” 

Anderson-Decelles _attri- 
butes the popularity of MOVE to 
what students are able to get out 
of their service opportunities, 

“The Edmundites, faculty, 
staff and students worked to- 
gether to create something that 
by far transcended any individu- 
al’s contribution,” Anderson-De- 
celles said. “None of the afore- 
mentioned three would have 
been possible without students 
with endless patience, compas- 
sion, energy, intelligence and in- 
sight who sought to change their 
world, And in so endeavoring, 
their worlds were irrevocably al- 
tered, as well.” 

The current director of 
MOVE, Heidi St. Peter, ’96, su- 
pervises around 65 student Core 
Team members as they lead 18- 
20 local programs as well as 
around 100 students each year 
on several different extended 
service trips both domestically 
and abroad. “In the last 10 years 
the international programs have 
grown tremendously,” St. Peter 
said. 

Carlos Sian, ’15, wanted to 
attend a college that took pride 
and held value in its community 





service. As a first-year, Sian 
decided to apply for both a do- 
mestic and an international ser- 
vice trip, and travelled to both 
Utah and Kolkata, India, with 
MOVE. Since then, MOVE has 
been a part of Sian’s life at St. 
Michael’s. 

“T am currently serving my 
second year in MOVE’s Core 
Team and the extended service 
committee as well,” Sian said. 
“T can safely say that my experi- 
ence with MOVE has been great 
and I attribute their success to 
the fact that MOVE is entirely 
student run. Yes, Heidi and Kate 
are behind the scenes making 
sure that everything is running 
okay and smoothly, but every- 
thing from the youth mentoring 
programs to the service trips are 
student planned and run.” 

MOVE is now funded 
through the Student Associa- 
tion as well as campus ministry 
due to its popularity among the 
student body. St. Peter hopes 
that as the experiential learning 
requirements at St. Michael’s 
evolve, MOVE will be around 
for another 25 years, “to con- 
tinue working within the com- 
munity,” St. Peter said. “There is 
kind of that mutuality in that it is 
just as much service to us as it is 
to others.” 
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Recent grad transitions from student to staff 
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In his new position, Eric Jaukkuri continues his work with the Student 
Association and takes on the role of resident director of Canterbury 


and Pontigny Halls. 


By Jenna Maksian 
Staff Writer 


You may see him at Einstein 
Bros. Bagels grabbing a coffee. 
You may see him at Alliot chat- 
ting with his friends. You may 
see him planning the next event 
on campus for students. 

Eric Jaukkuri, ’13, is back 
and has claimed the title of Stu- 
dent Activities Resident Director 
at St. Michael’s. 

As a student, Jaukkuri was 
an active member on campus. 
He was a member of the Extend- 
ed Service Committee, a coordi- 
nator for Founders Society, and 
was the secretary of program- 
ming for the Student Associa- 
tion, Jaukkuri said. He did not 
plan to work at St. Michael’s 
post-graduation. 

“When I got the job, I asked 
myself the question: ‘Is this the 
right thing for me to be doing?” 
Jaukkuri said. The reassurance 
of St. Michael’s loving and sup- 
portive community made him 
realize that he’s very happy to be 
here. 

“This is a phenomenal op- 
portunity that has been dropped 
in my lap and I could not be hap- 
pier,” Jaukkuri said. 


Jenna Burkhardt, 714, has 


known Jaukkuri ever since 
they were in the same orienta- 
tion group and has worked with 
Jaukkuri in countless activities 
on campus, including the Ex- 
tended Service Committee, Pre- 
Orientation Weekend (POW), a 
faith-based retreat (LEAP), Mo- 
bilization of Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE) Core Team and ori- 
entation. They also worked for 
Grace Kelly, director of student 
activities and associate dean of 
students, this past summer. 

“At first, I thought it was 
going to be weird seeing him as 
part of the staff because we have 
been such good friends,” Bur- 
khardt said. “When he first got 
the job, we had a conversation 
where I let him know that I am 
so supportive, so excited and so 
proud of him.” 

Jaukkuri’s work with Kelly 
is a continuation of what he had 
done with her in the past. The 
new title has more responsibility, 
more insight and more involve- 
ment in how things are planned. 
The addition of resident direc- 
tor of Canterbury and Pontigny 
Halls is a completely different 
avenue for him, Jaukurri said. 

“IT was never involved with 
residence life on campus, so the 


whole R.D. experience is new,” 

Jaukkuri said. “At first, I thought 
I was going to hate it. I ended 
up really enjoying and liking the 
R.D. position. I have a really 
great staff, so I’m very blessed.” 

Jaukkuri considers himself 
a very sociable person, but the 
hardest part of this new job is hu- 
man contact.“It’s very different 
to be guiding people I was just 
friends with,” he said. “I have to 
think that this is my job as well, 
so it’s weird to have that balance 
because I was just here:” 

Jerome Allen, ’09, multime- 
dia desktop specialist for the St. 
Michael’s Information Technol- 
ogy Department, also made the 
shift from student to staff. Allen 
said that human contact and per- 
sonal connections are two im- 
portant skills to have, and that he 
is constantly learning new skills 
and keeping up-to-date with 
technology. 

“Since I’ve graduated, I’ve 
kind of just enjoyed learning and 
not being in a position where I 
haveto know things,” Allen said. 
“Learning and keeping the men- 
tality of a student is the biggest 
key to transition from student to 
staff” 

See GRAD on page 9 


Students and staff stay positive after canceled retreat 


By Bryanna Murphy 
Copy Editor 

If all went as planned a 
group of students accompanied 
by Jason Moore, assistant direc- 
tor of campus ministry, and the 
Rev. Brian Cummings, director 
of campus ministry, would have 
packed their bags and headed 
to Isle La Motte on Friday for a 
weekend at St. Anne’s Shrine, 
which has been maintained by 
the Society of St. Edmund. 

Emmaus, a retreat dedicated 
to deepening relationships with 
God, was scheduled for this past 
weekend. It was canceled due to 
the low number of candidates 
signed up. ; 

“I’m disappointed for the 
team and I’ve invited them all to 
serve on the Emmaus team next 
semester,’ Moore said. “They 
have worked hard and I’m dis- 
appointed for the students that 
have signed up. We invited the 
students signed up for Emmaus 


to sign up for LEAP. But I think 
it’s not a bad thing because now 
it’s time for reflection and some 
growth to focus on what we can 
offer now that we have our own 
retreat space.” 

When the retreat was can- 
celled there were about 10 stu- 
dents signed up, not including 
the team of six student leaders, 
according to Moore. The dead- 
line was extended and a few 
more students applied, while 
some dropped out. The student 
team members remain disap- 
pointed according to Moore. 

“Tt was pretty lame that we 
didn’t get enough people,” said 
Tyler Rossman, ’16, who was 
chosen for the Emmaus team. 
“T feel like not a lot of people 
knew about it. Last year they 
sent emails about it. That’s how 
I heard about Emmaus.” 

Since St. Michael’s started 
using a new system of notifica- 
tion rather than sending mass 


emails, organizers like Moore 
have found it difficult to promote 
their program’s events. 

“We have to shift the way 
we advertise things right now 
and that’s because of the portal,” 
Moore said. “You used to be able 
to send out a mass email to the 
campus community and as frus- 
trating as that could be for some 
people, it was actually effective.” 

The October schedule of 
events also presented campus 
ministry with some obstacles. 

“I think we have to invite 
people earlier and perhaps sched- 
ule the retreat later in semester 
because this is a transition time,” 
Cummings said. 

Cummings also said that the 
four retreats that have already 
occurred this academic year 
might have taken some students 
out of the group of people inter- 
ested in Emmaus, The women’s 
hockey team, the men’s basket- 
ball team, the liturgical choir 


and the Emmaus team have all 
retreated to St. Anne’s Shrine 
this semester. The new facility 
on Isle La Motte will host St. 
Michael’s retreats. 

The canceled Emmaus re- 
treat does not seem to reflect a 
lack of interest in campus min- 
istry or religiosity on campus, 
according to Moore and Cum- 
mings. 

“T definitely see a consistent 
crowd at mass,” said Victoria 
Barnum, ’16, a reader at student 
masses. “The freshmen this year 
seem to have filled in the spots 
in mass of the seniors that gradu- 
ated last year.” 

Barnum has been reading at 
mass since the beginning of her 
first year at St. Michael’s. After 
the deadline was extended to 
Emmaus she decided to apply. 

“T didn’t want to see some- 
thing like Emmaus fail, espe- 
cially because my friends are 
on the Emmaus team,” Barnum 


said. 

Moore and Cummings stay 
positive about campus ministry 
and student involvement, espe- 
cially during this changing time 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 
Pope Francis’ recent interviews 
have gotten the attention of peo- 
ple worldwide. His statements 
were bold and included that the 
church was obsessing over cer- 
tain moral issues like gays and 
abortion, according to the in- 
terview translated by America 
magazine. In a recent homily, 
Cummings quoted Francis, the 
pope, at length. 

“T think it’s an exciting time 
for the church,” Cummings said. 
“T think Pope Francis is saying 
things that people have wanted 
to hear for a long time. He is be- 
ing a pastor. He is trying to reach 
out to the people that have fallen 
away from the faith and bring 
them back.” 

See EMMAUS on page 9 
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The immediate transition 
from student to staff was quite 
abrupt, but seamless for Jauk- 
kuri. 

“Tt all happened so quickly. 
I was home a week after gradua- 
tion and I was going to be work- 
ing for Grace no matter what in 
the summer. I was not planning 
to stay,” Jaukkuri said. “Then 
they had pitched this resident 
director, student activities assis- 
tant working in both areas. At 
first, I was hesitant. But then I 
just decided to apply, what the 
heck. And the rest, I guess, is 
history.” 

Jaukkuri takes this transi- 
tion each day at a time. “It’s a 
learning process every single 
day,” he said. 

Jaukkuri has already seen 
himself mature within the first 
months of filling his new posi- 
tion. 

“You do see the other side 
of things and how things work,” 
Jaukkuri said. “There’s always 
that ‘more than meets the eye’ 
kind of thing. Sometimes as a 


student, I would get frustrated 
with why things were the way 
they were and why things were 
done. But now that I’m on the 
other side, I can kind of see like 
‘OK, that makes sense. ’ Now I 
can be like ‘I agree’ and ‘I sup- 
port’ what programs and deci- 
sions are being made.” 

Jaukkuri notices that his 
friendships with current St. Mi- 
chael’s students, like Burkhardt, 
are stronger than ever. Jaukkuri 
said his friends have been very 
respective and supportive, and 
have met Jaukkuri half way and 
always check in on him. 

Jaukkuri is not only close 
with his friends here, but he 
is also very close to Kelly. He 
describes their relationship as 
inseparable as they work and 
communicate together every 
day. Even though he is a resi- 
dent director, he has hours in her 
office because he is her assistant 
and the primary focus of his job 
is on student activities. 

“Grace and I are like a team 
together,” Jaukkuri said. “We’ve 
always been a team. We have an 
ebb and flow relationship. She 
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became my mom away from 
home. I just have a really good 
working and personal relation- 
ship with her. She has been a 
phenomenal mentor to me.” 

Kelly has always raised 
the bar for Jaukkuri. “Even if I 
didn’t succeed in something, she 
would say the best words of en- 
couragement, gave me the best 
advice and would not harp on it,” 
Jaukkuri said. “It makes me feel 
like she truly cares about me and 
that you can just move forward 
from your mistakes. She always 
keeps telling me to go for it.” 

Jaukkuri said that people 
don’t realize how much she does 
on a daily basis and added that 
he is in awe of what she is able 
to do. 

“She has been a one-woman 
show for a very long time and 
I am very blessed to be the one 
who works with her to brave a 
new frontier together,” Jaukkuri 
said. 

Jaukkuri said he feels lucky 
to be working in a place he loves 
with people he admires. 

Jaukkuri advises current 
students to, “be true to yourself 


and don’t be afraid to be who you 
are, branch out and get to know 
as many people as you can. A 
job as a student is to use all the 
resources you have at your fin- 
gertips. Anyone who works here 


is here to help you and if you can 
meet him or her half way, you’re 
golden. Ask about an area you’re 
passionate working in and you 
never know where internships 
might lead.” 


EMMAUS: 


Continued from page 8 


“Father Brian’s homily was 
really relevant,” Barnum said. 
“Tt’s such a big change for the 
church. People were really re- 
ceptive to what he had to say.” 

According to Cummings, at 
the completion of his homily, a 
spontaneous and sustained ap- 
plause took place. 

“Pope Francis is making 
pretty bold statements,’ Moore 
said. “And I believe what he is 
saying really reflects an Edmun- 
dite form of ministry.” 

With the stance of the 
church shifting on controversial 
issues, Moore and Cummings 
find that campus ministry is 


making positive changes as well 
with the new St. Anne’s Shrine 
available. 

Despite Emmaus being can- 
celed both semesters two years 
ago, Moore said they had strong 
numbers both semesters last 
year. He has high hopes for the 
spring semester. 

“We do notice that there are 
students who are generally inter- 
ested in the exploration of faith,” 
Moore said. “It might happen 
because of a retreat, it might 
happen because of a family trag- 
edy, but, in one way or another, 
students encounter something 
that makes them want to discoy- 
er their faith.” 
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Skunks take over campus 


By Gracie Barney 
Multimedia Editor 


The 300s field is lit only 
by the scattered lights gleam- 
ing through the townhouses and 
the dim light of the moon. The 
darkness doesn’t worry you until 
you hear a quick shuffle in the 
distance. You aren’t alarmed yet 
until you see the piercing white 
stripe out of the corner of your 
eye. Without a second glance 
you know it’s a skunk. 

For a moment you are para- 
lyzed by fear, options starting 
flooding your mind. Do you 
run? Do you remain still in hopes 
they will ignore you? Either way 
the idea of getting sprayed by a 
skunk and becoming drenched 
in the nauseating smell is the 
only thing you can think of. 

Recently, the white-striped 
guests of campus have taken 
over the townhouse areas. While 
it is very common for skunks to 
be around this time of year their 
abundance on campus seems 
rather frightening to many resi- 
dents of the townhouses. 

Cara Deroy, ’14, resident of 
townhouse 302 had her town- 
house sprayed two weeks ago. 
Around 2 a.m., a skunk wan- 
dered into her house after many 
students who were partying in 
the 300s harassed the skunk by 
throwing beer cans at it. 

“Tt was late at night and I 
was ready to go to bed and I 
heard all this ruckus outside,” 
Deroy said. “I opened the door 
and the skunk just scrambled 
into my house.” 

In attempt to keep the skunk 
contained, Deroy and her room- 
mates pushed two sofa chairs to- 
gether to prevent the skunk from 
going upstairs. Once they set up 
a reasonable barricade, Deroy 
called Public Safety. I told them 
we had a skunk in our house, but 
they told us they only had one 
officer on duty and they would 
come when they were done deal- 
ing with an incident,’ Deroy 
said. 

After an hour and a half 
passed, one of the residents 
grabbed a broom and shuffled 
the skunk out of the house. It got 
scared and sprayed. “It was po- 
tent, it was piercing,” said Jenna 
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Townhouse 302, dubbed the “skunk house,” warns onlookers of the 


smell that has permeated the home. 


Stone, ’14, resident of 302. 

Public Safety arrived after 
the skunk had sprayed and didn’t 
have many suggestions to help 
the residents. “There wasn’t very 
much they could do,” Deroy said. 

The next morning, Stone 
boiled vinegar to help cover up 
the smell but wasn’t very suc- 
cessful. The residents of 302 
bought a series of cleaning prod- 
ucts to try to remove the stench 
but it seemed stuck in the walls. 
“Tt was in my clothes, in my hair, 
it smelled horrible,” Deroy said. 

On Monday morning, after 
little action was taken, Deroy 
went to the resident life office 
and asked the assistance of Lou 
DiMasi. “Lou took care of it 
right away,” Deroy said. “He sat 
down in front of me and called 
everyone right away. He gave us 
meal tickets and offered us a ho- 
tel to stay in but at this point it 
had been three days. We did a lot 
of cleaning ourselves.” 

DiMasi contacted Facilities 
and Physical Plant which arrived 
earlier that Tuesday morning to 
assess the situation. Facilities 
then bleached the walls, floors, 
and brought two large fans over 
to help eradicate the smell. The 
two sofa chairs were taken for 
cleaning to North Campus. 

Deroy and the residents of 
302 found DiMasi to be the best 
source on campus for dealing 
with this issue. “Lou was very 
helpful, I wish I went to him first 
on Sunday,” Deroy said. 

With the spraying of town- 


house 302 and the activeness of 
the skunks around campus many 
students have taken to social 
media sites like Twitter to share 
their fears. When asked about 
the Twitter movement, Morgan 
Rogers, °14, a resident of town- 
house 308 said, “I think every- 
one is scared. I think that there 
isn’t anything we can do. I feel 
helpless.” ; 

Professor Doug Facey of the 
biology department with a Ph.D 
in zoology explains in an e-mail 
interview with The Defender 
that skunks become very ac- 
tive around this time of year for 
survival purposes. Skunks don’t 
hibernate but they become less 
prevalent and sleep more in the 
colder months. 

“They are very active feed- 
ing to put on as much extra fat as 
they can to make it through the 
winter when they will be much 
less active and there isn’t much 
food around for them,” Facey 
said. 

Skunks are attracted to 
the townhouse areas because it 
is an easy feeding ground and 
close to the woods where many 
of the skunks sleep. “People in- 
vite skunks by leaving food/ 
trash around where the skunks 
can get to it or at least smell it,” 
Facey said. “So keeping the ar- 
eas around dorms/townhouses 
and dumpsters relatively clean 
will help. But they are skunks, 
they are hungry, and winter is 
approaching — so they will be on 
the lookout for easy meals.” 














“Try to be friends 
with it like Bambi” 


Kate Anderson, '14 





“I'd ask ‘what does 
the skunk say?” 
Lindsay Phenix, ’14 








What would you do if 
you came across a skunk 









on campus? 





Campus 
SPEAKS 


“Remove its pee gland 
and keep it as a pet” 


Nick Salvas, '15 





“I'd pet it and feed 
it carrots” 


Taylor Wallace, '17 





Rogers is open about her 
fear of the skunks. “I live in 
fear,’ Rogers said. “We don’t 
have a screen in one of our win- 
dows and I don’t like it to be 
open at night because the skunk 
could just jump up in here. Also 
we don’t take the trash out at 
night because we’te scared that 
if the door opens a skunk could 
just squirm on in here.” 

Jeff Vincent, assistant dean 
of students for residential life, 
explains how this isn’t uncom- 
mon for the townhouse areas, 
especially the 300s. “Skunks 
are out and about on campus 
especially the 300s because the 
woods are right there,’ Vincent 
said. 

Skunks on campus are a 
problem because like most ani- 
mals they are looking for food. 


“They are on campus out and 
about but if you feed them, if 
you leave your door open, or 
leave your garbage out which 
a lot of townhouse residents do. 
especially on weekends, skunks 
will come,” Vincent said. “You 
know you clean your house and 
you leave your garbage out back 
and don’t take it to the dumpster, 
bam, skunk that night. That ends 
up happening a lot.” 

With colder weather ap- 
proaching, students are hopeful 
the skunks will retreat back into 
the woods and leave the town- 
houses alone. Rogers believes 
if this doesn’t happen soon the 
school should take action. “The 
school should capture them and 
release them back into the wild, 
but not near the 300s,” Rogers 
said. 
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Saturday, Sept. 28th. 


Pumpkin Chuckin’ Festival 


By Cara Chapman and 
Juliana Summers 


Scores of pumpkins died 
that day. Carcasses of orange 
mush littered the lush green 
field. Weapons of medieval mass 
destruction stood like soldiers 
readying for battle. Their engi- 
neers cared for only one thing: 
how far could they make these 
autumn gourds fly. 

On Sept. 29, the Fifth Annu- 
al Vermont Pumpkin Chuckin’ 
Festival took place at Stoweflake 
Mountain Resort in Stowe. This 
year’s festival featured 19 teams 
from around New England who 
built their own handmade trebu- 
chets to see who could chuck a 
pumpkin the farthest. This year, 
the festival raised over $9,000 
for the Lamoille Family Center 
in Morrisville, Vt. 

Teams compete in different 
categories based on weight and 
height of the trebuchet as well as 
the participants’ ages. 

Trebuchet teams face off 
against the other teams in their 
own weight class. Additionally, 
distances are scaled to put ev- 
eryone on a level playing field to 
determine the overall champion. 
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Zombies take over Champlain Valley Fair grounds 








Photo by Drew Prescott 
A Zombie runner prepares to scare and chase particpants of the second annual Vermont Zombie Run on 


By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 


How would you fair during 
a zombie apocalypse? Thou- 
sands of runners put their sur- 
vival skills to the test Sept. 28 
at the Champlain Valley Fair 
Ground in Essex. Participants 
in the second annual Vermont 
Zombie Run raced through 
wooded trails, scaled obstacles, 
and crawled through mud, all 
while trying to avoiding hun- 
dreds of volunteers dressed as 
blood thirsty, half-dead mon- 
sters. 

Participants in the 5k race 
not only attempted to complete 
the cross-country style course, 
but in doing so also had to over- 
come impediments and avoid 
the hundreds of ‘zombies’ that 
were trying to steal the red, flag 
football style flags hanging 
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from the waist of the runners. 
First time participant Rob 
Bromley explained his strat- 
egy in a pre-race interview. 
“Time prettye exerted,* 
Bromley said. “I feel like it’s 
just like running from the 
cops, so I think I'll be ok.” 


To see more on this story, 
check out the full multi- 
media online. 


Fairfield celebrates 250th 








Photos by Juliana Summers 


Above: Nick Helms prepares to 
launch his heavy-weight trebu- 
chet on Sept. 29 


Right: Dwight Snowberger, cap- 
tain of the “Angry Pumpkins”, 
surveys the field before competi- 
tion. ; 


To see more on this story, 
check out the full multi- 
media online. 

















By James Greer and Chelsea 
Hicking 


Pin the chops on Chet, skil- 
let tossing, and potato sack races 
were among the activities that 
took place on Saturday as Fair- 
field celebrated 250 years. The 
town of 2,000 people gathered 
for a day of fun activities and 
good company to honor their 
local heritage. Local businesses 
donated food and volunteers put 
on various events for children 
and adults alike. 





Photo by James Greer 
At Fairfield’s 250th anniversary celebration, children of all ages par- 
ticipated in including Pin the chops on Chet on Saturday. 


Kristen Hughes, the com- 
munity librarian for the Bent 
Northop Memorial Library in 
Fairfield, was one of the key fig- 
ures in the creation of this event. 
Hughes explained that Saturday 
was the date that was chosen, in 
honor of the birthday of 21st U.S. 
president, Chester Alan Arthur, 
who was born in Fairfield. 


To see more on this story, 
check out the full multi- 
media online. 
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By Sheila Bogan 
Photo Editor 


Zombies, crystal meth or 
Walter White in his skivvies are 
some of the things you might 
find if you take a look inside 
film editor Kelley Dixon’s brain. 

The Defender recently 
caught up with Dixon who spoke 
about taking home and Emmy 
for her work on the critically ac- 
claimed drama, “Breaking Bad,” 
as well as starting fresh on this 
season of “The Walking Dead” 
which premieres on Sunday. 

Q: What was it like work- 
ing on “Breaking Bad?” 

A: It was probably the best 
time I’ve ever had. It was amaz- 
ing. 

Q: Did you ever have 
disagreements while cutting 
scenes? 

A: Disagreements on 
“Breaking Bad?” Oh all of the 
time we’d have disagreements. 
Sometimes I'd actually win. 
Vince Gilligan (Director and 
Creator of “Breaking Bad”) 
hired three really great editors. 
The woman he hired for the pilot 
was my mentor. That’s how I got 
onto the show. 

Q: Director Alexander 
Payne once said, “I think that 
editors are really sly politi- 
cians.” What do you think 
about that? 

A: I think that a good edi- 
tor is a sly politician, not to say 
that they’re not good at cutting. I 
think that all of us editors agree 
that we are all artists as well. 
Our palette is the television 
screen or the movie screen and 
our colors and brushes are pic- 
tures and sound. I feel like yes, 
we are artists and we are trying 
to maintain a vision of the direc- 
tors, producers and writers as 
best as possible, but also put our 
own thoughts and understanding 
of the material in it as well. 

Q: Do you enjoy being 
around the Hollywood scene 
with the actors and producers, 
or do you prefer to stay low 
key? 

A: I don’t mind that at all. 
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Getting lucky with “Breaking Bad” 


Emmy-winning film editor Kelley Dixon talks to The Defender 





I’m really not looking to be fa- 
mous or for people to notice me 
on the street. On the other hand, 
I do host a podcast for the show. 
I’ve been doing it since season 
two, and I get noticed now a lot 
just if I’m talking at a party or 
something and people will be 
like “Oh my God are you Kelley 
Dixon? I recognize your voice.” 
That’s nice. I enjoy when people 
notice the work way more. 

Q: Was there any interac- 
tion between you and the cast 
despite them being in Albu- 
querque and editing taking 
place in LA? 

A: I think I know all of them 
fairly well. It’s not like we hang 
out or anything but I do know 
all of them in a much better way 
than many of my other co-work- 
ers here in Los Angeles. I think 





for me, personally, it was really 
the podcast that strengthened 
my bond with a lot of the cast 
members. We’ve done hours and 
hours. I’ve never really added it 
up but I rounded it up to 60 plus 
hours of podcast stuff since sea- 
son two. That got me face-to- 
face and more intimate conver- 
sations with all of our cast since 
2008. 

Q: What did you think of 
the finale? 

A: I loved the finale. I was 
not disappointed at all. I was one 
of those people who really want- 
ed Walt to get everything that he 
wanted. 

When I saw it I just thought 
that it was masterful and I still 
think that Vince Gilligan is prob- 
ably one of the best directors 
I’ve ever seen. It’s not a lot of the 


Photo courtesy of Kelley Dixon 
Kelley Dixon poses with Aaron Paul who plays Jesse Pinkman on Breaking Bad at the AMC Emmys after 
party on Sept. 22, 2013. 


time that you can get people who 
are incredible writers, directors 
and editors. He can’t push the 
buttons, but he can definitely sit 
on the sofa and tell you what he 
wants to see. 

Of course there are haters 
out there and people are like “oh 
it’s not as good as I thought it 
was going to be.” We have like 
62 hours of amazing and unbe- 
lievable gut punches and this one 
to me was always Walt’s story. 
It was Walt’s story from the be- 
ginning and I feel like its Walt’s 
story at the end. 

Q: So you recently won an 
Emmy award. Can you talk 
about that and what it was like 
for you? 

A: I won an Emmy for the 
season SA finale called, “Gliding 
Over All.” It was the one where 
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they killed nine or 10 people in 
prison and they had the whole 
crystal blue persuasion mon- 
tage. I hoped, but I didn’t expect 
it. It’s probably one of the big- 
gest awards, if not the biggest, 
that is given in television. 

It’s an incredible award for 
me because I have not been an 
editor for very long. I know that 
my career was made because I 
got lucky on “Breaking Bad.” 

Q: How long have you 
been working on “The Walk- 
ing Dead?” What’s that been 
like for you? How is it differ- 
ent from “Breaking Bad?” 

A: I’ve been working on 
“The Walking Dead”. since 
May. Cutting the show is very 
different. There is a little bit of 
a learning curve. It’s not that 
there is anything in the show 
that is out of my wheelhouse 
editing wise, it’s just that it’s a 
little bit different. There are a 
lot more characters usually in 
scenes together. You also have 
the zombie situation. The zom- 
bie fights are interesting. 

Q: AMC shows like 
“Breaking Bad,” “The Walk- 
ing Dead” and “Mad Men” all 

seem to be gaining enormous 
popularity. Why do you think 
that is? What are they doing 
right? 

A: I could not tell you. You 
want to hope that it’s with really 
good writing and really good 
people, but you just never know 
what’s going to hit and be popu- 
lar. I never thought that “The 
Walking Dead” was going to be 
as popular and get the amount of 
viewers that it got last season. It 
broke records. “Breaking Bad” 
broke records with the finale. 
I read 10.3 million. In the first, 
season we would get less than 
a million or maybe 1.5 million. 
It was a good day for “Breaking 
Bad” to get 2.5 million so to get 
10.3 million is amazing. I think 
that you just never know what 
the lightning in the bottle is go- 
ing to be. 

To see the full interview go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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ARTS 


Returning art to the community 


A row of Paul Humphrey’s “Sleeping Beauties” on diplay at New City Galerie in Burlington. 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


Nestled between shops in 
the lower half of Church Street, 
it would be easy to miss a small 
glass door that leads to the New 
City Galerie. As you pass through 
the door and ascend the stone-top 
steps, New City Galerie blossoms 
into a vibrant and comfortable art 
space. Black and white check- 
ered tiled floors greet you in the 
hallway outside the main room. 
Crossing the threshold into the 
main gallery, you step on wood 
paneled floors that groan with the 
weight of your steps. An old, up- 
right piano occupies the corner at 
one end of the main room, while a 
stack of vinyl records and a-stereo 
system sits further down. There is 
a feeling of calculated antiquity, 
yet it doesn’t feel stale or forced. 
It is instead warm and welcoming 
like an old friend’s embrace. 

“We have three core com- 
mitments: hospitality, generosity 
and justice,” said Joseph Pensak, 
organizing director at New City 
Galerie. “We wanted to show hos- 
pitality to artists who don’t really 
have a place and create not just 
a gallery space but a community 
where artists can feel like this is 
our place.” 

Pensak, who is also the min- 
ister at Redeemer Presbyterian of 
Burlington, moved to Burlington 
two years ago to start a new par- 
ish. 


“When we moved here we 
asked the question: ‘who are the 
poor in this city?’” Pensak said. 
“And the poor, a big part of it, 
are artists and they’re some of the 
most vulnerable and maybe most 
important members of the com- 
munity here because they have 
such a huge role in just telling the 
truth, exposing things and heal- 


ing.” 

Part of the mission of New 
City Galerie is to help restore the 
tradition of church patronage of 
the arts, without the heavy indoc- 
trination, Pensak said. 

“The best art doesn’t just hit 
you over the head. It makes you 
think and because it’s the nature 
of what we’re doing there would 
be a fundamental lack of integrity 
if it was just in your face, bam, 
oh you're a church,” Pensak said. 
“There’s zero sense of trying to 
hide that, it’s on our website, any- 
one that asks I tell them. It also 
enables me to be in the commu- 
nity and to be with people.” 

“The gallery is not an ex- 
tension of the church but it is a 
face to the community from the 
church,” said Bill Ellis, profes- 
sor of fine arts at St. Michael’s. 
“He really is connecting with the 
community at large beyond what 
a church might traditionally do.” 

Ellis curated the August- 
through-September show titled, 
“This Was Me: Self-Taught Art 
from the GRACE Gallery Collec- 


tion.” The show featured nearly 
30 works by a dozen artists affili- 
ated with the Grassroots Arts and 
Community Effort (GRACE), a 
non-profit that works with dis- 
abled and elderly communities in 
Vermont. 

New City Galerie opened its 
new show, “Sleeping Beauties” 
on Friday. 

The show features the work 
of Paul Humphrey, an artist based 
in Burlington who tried to sell his 
art on Church Street 

“After his death in 1999, we 
became the sole keepers of what 
was left of his estate,” said Gregg 
Blasdel, a Vermont artist and 
former St. Michael’s professor of 
fine arts. “This represents work 
that Paul had given us over the 
years.” 

Blasdel and his wife, Jennifer 
Koch, were friends of Humphrey 
after he moved to Burlington 
in the 1990s. Humphrey made 
around 300 of these “Sleep Beau- 
ties,” portraits of sleeping women 
from the shoulders up. Most of 
the portraits were of Sandra Sue, 
a girl Humphrey said was his 
daughter. 

“Sandra Sue, it turned out, 
didn’t exist,” Blasdel said. “One 
of the most interesting things was 
he had fabricated his life.” 


See GALERIE page 14 
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HUG 


It often feels like Vermont 
is the poster child for plaid. 

Walking down Church 
Street, or even just across cam- 
pus, you’ll undoubtedly see at 
least one Vermont hipster or 
preppy-in-plaid wearing their 
own version of this otherwise 
classic print; whether a vintage 
flannel or clean-cut button up. 

When I mentioned this 
plaid trend to a friend the other 
day, she corrected me with “tar- 
tan.” I didn’t argue, but then be- 
gan to wonder what the distinc- 
tion is between the prints. 

I admittedly hear tartan 
and think of Scottish men in 
kilts, or a modest private school 
uniform that would have com- 
pletely crushed my excitement 
for picking out outfits in the 
morning as a kid (OK OK, I 
still enjoy that). 

This fall trend is nothing 
entirely new. Tartan print has 
been around since at least 1500 
B.C., invented and woven in 
Scotland to identify different 
clans. 

Today, tartan is appear- 
ing in runway collections from 
classic-chic Chanel to the 
spunky and eccentric Betsey 
Johnson - a long stretch from 
its original appearance in the 
Scottish mountainsides. 

I initially failed to realize 
the distinction between plaid 
and tartan. Plaid, coming from 
the word “pledd,” is used to de- 
scribe a woven wool fabric, ver- 
sus the official tartan print that 
holds almost a cleaner, more 
tightly-checked appearance. 

In terms of Vermont, I’d 
say we’re not all that familiar 
with the distinct tartan print. 
Heavy flannels and vintage 
plaid tops find their way into 
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Photo by Juliana Summers 
Emma Python, ’15, wears a 
plaid top from American Eagle. 


any variety of stores, making 
us neither ahead of the trend or 
a part of it - but we forge our 
own path in a typical Vermont 
fashion. 

We’re seeing a fresh twist 
on the runway - printing plaids 
in anything from tweed jackets 
to skater skirts. 

Whether you keep it simple 
with a plaid button-up, or get a 
little more creative in tartan 
printed pieces (skirts, heels, 
headbands, you name it), plaid 
can cater to the widest variety 
of styles - grunge to glam or 
hipster to haute couture, we’ve 
finally found a trend for every- 
one. 
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Since his death, Hum- 
phrey’s work has gained popu- 
larity in Europe especially Ger- 
many, Blasdel said. Recently, it 
was also featured in the Ameri- 
can Folk Art Museum in New 
York City as a part of an exhibit 
called “Women’s Studies.” 

“His only statement about 
the ‘Sleeping Beauties’ was 
something to the effect of, he’s 
always thought that a sleeping 
person is peaceful and inno- 
cent,” Blasdel said. 

New City Galerie, after 
a year and a half of operation, 
now opens a new exhibit every 
two months. Besides art shows, 
the gallery also hosts music 
events including a a bi-monthly 
Sunday night folk series. 

“Tt’s been real eclectic as a 
cool, hip small gallery should 
be in a city like Burlington,” 
Ellis said. “It’s not so much for 
the tourists but for the people 
living here. It’s connected to 
the community.” 


New City Galerie is open 


to the public Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday from 1-5 p.m. 
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by Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


John Cage, the great con- 
temporary composer and music 
theorist, when posed the ques- 
tion what is the purpose of writ- 
ing music, responded, “One is, 
of course not dealing with pur 
poses, but sounds...the answer 
must take a form of paradox: a 
purposeful purposelessness or 
a purposeful play.” While Dan- 
iel Lopatin, the man behind 
Oneohtrix Point Never might 
not be an avid John Cage fan, 
his music flirts with ideas of 
purposeful purposelessness and 
manipulating of sound in new 
contexts. On his Warp Records 
debut, “R plus Seven,’ Lopatin 
brilliantly paints a sonic picture 
with a pastiche of sounds and 
samples. 

Cage’s notion of a composer 
being an “organizer of sound” is 
an excellent description of how 
Lopatin creates his music. In 
2011’s “Replica,” Lopatin cre- 
ated dense drones, stuttering 
melodic fragments and decayed 
nostalgia by assembling all the 
songs from samples collected 
from 1980s television commer- 





cials. On “R plus Seven,” Lopa- 
tin’s latest effort still retains a 
great deal of the atmospheric 
drones and ambient passages of 
his earlier work, but mixed with 
more forward thinking songs 
and a greater degree attention to 
structure. 

Standout track, “Zebra” 
begins with rapid bursts of ar- 
peggiated synthesizers panning 
between the left and right ste- 
reo channels, causing a dizzy- 
ing sense of movement within 
the music. As the song devel- 
ops, swells of sampled vocals 
surround the synthesizers, bass 
lines weave in and out of the 
melody and synthesized horn 
parts bounce in the ether until 
everything dissolves into a wash 
of ambient noise. 

Other tracks are just as sty- 
listically varied and often jump 
from dense passages of sharp 
synthesizers to beautiful col- 
lages of bells, electronic key- 
boards and eerie vocal samples. 
The closing track, “Chrome 


Country,” has possibly the best 


use of vocal samples on the en- 
tire album. The vocal sample 
of a choir returns throughout 
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The early morning sun rises above the 300s field. 


Oneohtrix Point Never explores new worlds 


the piece while the instruments 
around the voices take snippets 
of the melody, re-purposing it 
and rearranging it until descend- 
ing organ sequences crash down 
and close the album. 

On “R plus Seven,” Lopatin 
creates some of his most three- 
dimensional and colorful music. 
The sounds and instrumentation 
are a large part of what breathes 
life into this album. Even though 
nearly all the instruments found 
on the album are computer gen- 
erated or manipulated, they are 
vibrant, alive and colorful. The 
music on the album is not heard 
as much as it is felt and seen. 
Lopatin uses sounds in the same 
way a painter uses colors. They 
blend, run and bring out unique 
qualities in the lush soundscape 
that Lopatin created. 

Each song is a new location 
in the world of “R plus Seven.” 
It might sound hyperbolic to 
say this album is a journey, 
but through its use of unusu- 
al sounds and repurposing of 
sounds it removes us from the 
world and allows us to inhabit 
a new sonic territory. What al- 
lows for this journey is Lopatin’s 


highly sophisticated song struc- 
ture. When one creates abstract 
music, the structure becomes 
incredibly important. Too much 
structure and the music will be 
rigid, but not enough and it will 
be too esoteric for even the most 
season noise fan to follow. Lopa- 
tin balances a sense of free form 
music with tight motivic ideas. 
He introduces a sound, a melody 
and then returns to it. By doing 
so he gives the listener an anchor 
even in the most abstract stretch- 
es of the album. 

“R plus Seven” takes some 
time to digest. At times, it is son- 
ically dense, while other times, 
light and atmospheric. Each 
subsequent listen reveals new 
sounds, new structures and new 
ways of how Lopatin construct- 
ed this masterful album. 


“R plus Seven” by 
Oneohtrix Point Never is out 
now. 
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New student center lacks St. Michael’s charm 


I was walking past the re- 
cently completed Dion Fam- 
ily Student Center the other 
day, when this rainbow-colored, 
glass column caught my eye. It 
immediately made me cringe 
and think, “What were they 
thinking?” 

The $30 million Quad Com- 
mons building has been in the 
works for the last year and a half. 
I don’t think it fits the traditional 
St. Michael’s way of life quite 
yet, even though I like Einstein 
Bros. Bagels and the addition of 
another fitness center. 

I understand what the col- 
lege was trying to achieve with 
the new building. As S.A. Presi- 
dent Alex Ieronimo said at the 
dedication ceremony on Friday, 
“Having new campus innovation 
matters.” St. Michael’s is trying 
to compete with large universi- 
ties that have flashy, modern 
student centers, as incentive for 


Letters to 


To the Editor: 

I was genuinely thrilled 
when I received an email from 
Nathan Gabel, a Defender re- 
porter, who wanted to talk about 
the plans for an expanded space 
for the offices that provide aca- 
demic support to students. For 
several years, we have been 
discussing the possibility of co- 
locating all of these services 
into one location in the suite of 
offices. currently occupied by 
the history faculty in the Du- 
rick Library. We are fortunate 
to have received $150,000 from 
the Alden Foundation, to fund 
this renovation. The goal of this 
project is to enhance the services 
that we offer to students to sup- 
port their academic work. 


prospective students to apply. 
But one of the things that draw 
people to St. Michael’s is that it 
isn’t a large university. St. Mi- 
chael’s ivy-covered, historic 
buildings echo the deep roots the 
college has in history through 
the Edmundites and Vermont 
itself. 

In short, nothing about St. 
Michael’s is multi-colored, light- 
up, or modern and it should not 
try to be. 

At the dedication ceremony 
Friday, Jesse Beck, president of 
Freeman French Freeman, the 
architecture firm that designed 
the building, said that they took 
inspiration from St. Michael’s 
history, which is displayed by 
the Gothic arch in the build- 
ing. Beck also said the lighted 
column outside the building is 
supposed to be a beacon of light, 
a ad people into the build- 


the Editor 


Unfortunately, there are 
several inaccurate and mislead- 
ing statements in the article that 
cast a negative light on this excit- 
ing plan, and have caused some 
confusion and anxiety among 


the parties involved and perhaps ° 


others. I would like to correct or 
clarify a number of statements: 

« Mike Samara is the Coordina- 
tor of Peer Tutoring; Tim Mack- 
in is the Director of the Writing 
Center. 

* The new Peer Tutoring room 
will be a. space of about 540 
square feet; the existing skylight 
will be retained and is not 540 
square feet. 

¢ John Payne, Library Director, 
did not just “catch wind” of the 
plan; he has been involved in the 





Editor, 

In last week’s edition of The 
Defender, Buff Lindau is quoted, 
“It’s a very dangerous time for 
St. Mike’s to be under attack.” 
It’s a catchy statement, but what 
exactly does she mean by at- 
tack? College managers made 
decisions that are considered by 
journalists to be worth writing 
about. This consequently gener- 
ated a well of support for the cus- 
todians’ union. More than 1,000 


people have signed the various 
letters and petitions supporting 
the custodians’ union, most of 
whom are students and alumni. 
Several visitors from the 
Vermont community came to the 
campus for a press conference in 
support of the custodians. These 
visitors include a professor from 
UVM, a library worker from 
Vermont Technical College, an 
early educator, a bus driver and 
two nurses. These are people 


The lighted column is a 
neat concept, but was not imple- 
mented well. Its rainbow fagade 
is tacky and is very un-St. Mi- 
chael’s. Many students are talk- 
ing about the completed student 
center, especially the lighted 
column, as is exemplified by the 
column on page 17 submitted by 
Cory Warren, ’16. It has certain- 
ly captured the attention of the 
student body, but not necessarily 
in a good way. 

One of the things that make 
St. Michael’s so amazing is its 
atmosphere and small college 
charm. The new Dion Fam- 
ily Student Center does not feel 
like St. Michael’s on the inside. 
The sterile, institutional feel to 
the building does not match the 
rest of the campus, which overall 
comes off as cozy and homey. 

Since the new student center 
is here to stay, we, the students 
of St. Michael’s, need to make it 


plan from the very beginning. 

* The history faculty have known 
for years that our goal was to 
move their offices into the aca- 
demic buildings. It is my hope 
that we will be able to accom- 
plish this, once the construction 


_is begun on the new academic 
, resources center. Their offices 
‘will be kept together in either St. 


Ed’s or Jeanmarie, not scattered 
‘throughout the buildings as sug- 
gested in the article. 

* It is possible that the history 


’ faculty may have temporary of- 


fices in Klein. This possibility 


‘had already been discussed with 


the chair of the department. 

* The statement about “divvy- 
ing them up between other of- 
fices and services on campus” 


-whose normal jobs involve help- 


ing people meet their daily needs 
and achieving their goals. Does 
Lindau consider these people to 
be attackers? 

Buff Lindau is a communi- 
cations professional. She knows 
that characterizing this situation 
as an “attack” conjures a nega- 
tive image for the college. Her 
actual job involves articulating 
the point of view of her boss. The 
custodians’ union was created to 





our own. Right now, the build- 
ing does not echo the college 
founders’ guiding principles of 
education, justice and service 
to the poor. Perhaps student art 
needs to decorate the formal 
white walls, or students need to 
wear it in a little bit so it starts 
to feel like home. But either way, 
the light-up column is too much 
flash for St. Michael’s and gives 
a false impression to what this 
college is really all about. 


- Mikala Kane 
Executive Editor 


.  Pxone: (802) 654-2421 
Ema: magazine@smevt.edu 
Mai: SMC Box 275, St. Mi- 
chael’s College, 1 Winooski Park, 
Colchester VT, 05439 


was not made in reference to 
any question about the history 
faculty. It was made in response 
to a question about what would 
happen with the empty offices in 
Klein once the academic support 
services move out. 

* I do not quite understand the 
relevance of the reference to the 
delay in completion of the Quad 
Commons. We have every ex- 
pectation that this project will be 
completed in a timely fashion. 


Karen Talentino 
Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs 


*Editor’s note: A corrected ver- 
sion of this article is available 
online at defender.smevt.edu 


bargain for a better wage and an 
impartial grievance procedure. 
Perhaps President Neuhauser be- 
lieves the best way to bargain in 
good faith is to regard the forma- 
tion of the custodians’ union and 
its multitude of supporters as an 
“attack.” 


Tom Kingston 
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James Greer 


When I went home last 
weekend, my parents took me 
out to dinner. In the middle of 
the meal, my mother pulled out 
an envelope and handed it to 
me. Inside was a greeting card 
adorned with meadowlarks, and 
on the inside, the words were 
crossed out and replaced by a 
quote from Leo Tolstoy. Imme- 
diately I understood the gesture: 
my parents were giving me their 
blessing if I ever wanted to get 
a tattoo. 

The meadowlarks and the 
quote were tattoo ideas I had 
mentioned to my parents, but 
then I would soon feel my par- 
ents’ wrath and brace myself for 
their conservative views on my 
appearance. But at some point, 
I guess my mother understood 
that my ideas were sentimental 
and well thought out and said to 
me, “Well, at least you were not 
thinking of getting Tweety Bird 
on your butt cheek.” 

First off, when it comes to 
cartoon birds on my butt, I am 
more of a Road Runner man. 
Secondly, I thought this was such 
a bizarre way to get acceptance 
from my parents. But it got me 
thinking about the acceptance of 
tattoos. My parents thought that 
tattoos belonged solely to sail- 
ors and criminals, but they also 
grew up in a much different time 
than I did. It is nowadays less 
and less a symbol of rebellion, 
and more of a socially accept- 
able form of art. 

Not everyone’s parents 
were concerned as mine when it 
comes to tattoos. Dylan Gauthi- 
er, °15, got his first tattoo when 
he was 18, and his parents paid 
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What one needs to think, before one inks 


The growing acceptance of tattoos, and what that means for the workplace environment 


for it. 

“My parents are pretty strict 
in many regards,” Gauthier said. 
“They are very religious and 
conservative, but they said once 
I am 18 they do not care.” 

Gauthier said that while his 
parents were always cool with 
his tattoos, some of his friends 
have had to hide their body art 
from their parents. 

“A lot of friends that I have 
got little tattoos, just to be re- 
bellious against their parents,” 
Gauthier said. “They are like, su- 
per small and in their bikini line 
so it doesn’t even matter.” 

But are they really that re- 
bellious anymore? It’s now, and 
always has been, a form of self- 
expression, art that reflects the 
personality and experiences of 
the person it is etched into. But 
it seems that more and more peo- 
ple have them, to the point that it 
has almost become a norm. And 
ultimately, it’s up to the individ- 
ual because it is his or her body 
and such personal choices should 
not be up for scrutiny. 

Eric Henshaw, the co-owner 
of Yankee Tattoo in Burlington, 
said that the growing acceptance 
of tattoos came about simply 
with the changing times. 

“Tt’s the change in the work- 
force,’ Henshaw said. “From the 
kids in the families from the 70s 
where they were taught accep- 
tance. I think that the older men- 
tality of the old workforce was 
holding people to these unrealis- 
tic ideas that if you have a tattoo, 
you are a bad person.” 

One of the common stig- 
mas about tattoos is that they 
will limit one’s employability. 
Should those who will be look- 
ing for jobs be concerned about 
what they get on their body and 
where? Henshaw said that while 
he doesn’t “screen” people for 
what they might want to do with 
their lives, he offers advice to 
those who might be concerned. 

“If someone says something 
like ‘I’m going to med school, 
I would ask, have you consid- 
ered what your peers and what 
the medicine is and how are 


they going to view your tattoo?” 
Henshaw said. “That’s their 
call to make that decision, but 
we’ve tattooed doctors, lawyers, 
judges and congressmen. Liter- 
ally, there isn’t a profession we 
haven’t tattooed.” 

So what are the policies of 
tattoos in the workplace, and 
how do they differ from place to 
place? 

Jack Tremblay, the art direc- 


tor for Direct Design, a design, 
media, and production company 
in Burlington, said that because 
it is small business in the arts, it 
is not too formal when it comes 
to the exposure of tattoos in the 
work place. 

“T can tell you that I have a 
tattoo on my forearm and I usu- 
ally wear short sleeve shirts, so 
I don’t think it gets in the way,” 
Tremblay said. “But dependent 
on the client, I may wear long 
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sleeve shirts.” 

Tremblay is conscious of the 
varying clients Direct Design 
has, and changes appearance ac- 
cordingly if it means bringing in 
more business. He also advises 
this to employees and potential 
employees with tattoos. 

“If we could see discom- 
fort, we would definitely have to 
make a change as how we stay 
viable as a business,” Tremblay 





Photo by James Greer 
Dylan Gauthier, ‘15, shows off his cross and fleur-de-lis tattoo.Gauthi- 
er got his first tattoo at the age of 18. 


said. “If it gets in the way at a 
small business level, then we 
have to make a judgment call 
based on that.” 

It makes sense that careers 
in the arts would be more lenient 
on the exposure of tattoos in the 
workplace. But what about jobs 
that might have a more conserva- 
tive approach? 

Kelly Thompson, a human 
resources representative for 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, said 
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she has a coworker who has a tat- 
too. 

“She has a tattoo that wraps 
around her wrist,’ Thompson 
said. “She works in an outpatient 
clinic and needs to wear long 
sleeves to keep the tattoos cov- 
ered at all times.” 

Thompson said that while 
there is a special policy for tat- 
toos, they are largely accepted, 
even in the realm of health care 
and health care administration. 

“We have a Standards for 
Professional Appearance policy 
that includes the line tattoos 
must be covered where pos- 
sible,” Thompson said. “It is the 
responsibility of each individual 
manager to address whether a 
tattoo should be covered based 
on the environment and position. 
But we have a non-discrimina- 
tion policy so it should not influ- 
ence a hire.” 

It is good that more and 
more places of employment are 
accepting tattoos. They really 
shouldn’t be considered a “kiss 
of death” for applicants looking 
for work. We have laws in place 
such as the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 that prevent discrimination 
against what people decide to do 
with their bodies, or what their 
beliefs and morals are. 

We live in a very competi- 
tive job market, which means 
that people should be judged on 
their appearance less and less. 
What should really matter is if 
that person can do what is re- 
quired of them, and skin deep art 
should never determine the em- 
ployability of an individual. 

With all that being said, it is 
still important that the individ- 
ual makes responsible decisions 
when getting one. It’s going to be 
permanent and cannot change its 
location on your body. As I plan 
out my first tattoo, I am keeping 
all of this in mind, whether it be 
a Tolstoy quote, or Tweety Bird. 


James Greer is a senior me- 
dia studies, journalism and digi- 
tal arts and music double major. 
Contact him at jgreer@mail. 
smcevt.edu 
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Objections to the aestheticism of quad commons 


A student’s opinion on the LED pillar in front of campus’ new Dion Family Student Center 








Warren 


This week, I really began 
to notice Quad Commons. For 
the first time, an LED pillar il- 
luminated the passage between 
Joyce and Alliot Halls; then it 
changed color. Having passed by 
its iridescence several evenings 
this week, I have meditated on 
the bold edifice. The criticisms 
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I have heard most from my peers 
are that it does not fit in on our 
campus, and it seems wasteful. 
In short, it is a garish and futile 
use of institutional finances. 

For the amount of money I 
imagine it costs, perhaps the col- 
lege could afford another adjunct 
position, security cameras could 
be installed on North Campus or 
the residential floors of Found- 
ers Hall could be renovated and 
restored for safer living spaces. 
Not to mention, the beam itself is 
electrically wasteful: it serves no 
tangible purpose and remains lit 
for hours, where the streetlamps 
and lights from the interior of 
Quad Commons would suffice 
for pedestrians walking in the 
area at night. 


AU [ 


This is a costly attempt to 
make Quad Commons the new 
hub of campus, as it should be 
considering our campus spent 
most of this year and the year 
before watching its construction. 

Yet, one whose goal is re- 
spect will be popular, and one 
whose goal is popularity will not 
be respected. The beam attracts 
attention, but not the kind of at- 
tention intended for the Quad 
Commons project. 

While most of campus ar- 
chitecture embodies the colonial 
brick style of a New England 
campus, the LED beam belongs 
in a gaudy, urban atmosphere; 
it is a disrespectful display and 
shamefully neglects the campus’ 
architectural traditions. Institu- 


UTS 
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tional finances are being invest- 
ed in the wrong places. Our cam- 
pus is beautiful, and does not 
require urbanization. If we are to 
focus institutional funds solely 
on self-improvement, we must 
shift our institutional emphasis 
to academics. I cannot imagine a 
conversation in which parents of 
prospective students urge their 
children to choose “the college 
with the cool glow-in-the-dark 
pillar.” Nor will nightclub neon 
impress NEASC accreditors, or 
contribute to the assessment of 
the college. 

The pillar cannot be ig- 
nored, but is it what we want 
visitors to leave campus remem- 
bering? If we want to become a 
more rigorous and socially intel- 
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lectual campus, we should be in- 
vesting money in academic pro- 
grams rather than ill-conceived 
architectural additions. 

I fondly remember my first 
visit to campus and how I loved 
the ivy that crawled across the 
facades of the buildings sur- 
rounding the quad. Somehow, I 
do not foresee an ivy plant grow- 
ing on the new pillar. The pil- 
lar symbolizes more than a 21st 
century architectural presence 
on campus; it signifies that insti- 
tutional priorities are not where 
they should be. 


Cory Warren is a sopho- 
more english major, political 
science minor. Contact him at 
cwarren3@mail.smevt.edu 
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Mid season review: varsity fall lB repols 


Continued from front page 


“We're only six games in 
but we have some top games 
coming up,” he said. “Every 
game is a tough game for us be- 
cause we really have to play our 
best to get points. We’re really 
just trying to compete in every 
game and show people that we 
have what it takes to compete at 
this level. We want to demon- 
strate that we have what it takes 
to get to the playoffs. And if we 
can get there that would be good, 
that’s really one of our goals.” 

The Purple Knights vis- 


it Adelphi University this 
weekend to play the Pan- 
thers Saturday at 4 p.m. 


Women’s Cross-Country 


Heading into the 2013 fall 
season, the women’s cross coun- 
try team returned all but one 
runner from last year’s regular 
group of scorers. With eight se- 
niors and eight new first-years, 
the team of 25 runners has al- 
ready yielded strong results. 
Out of eight teams, the women 
gained a second place finish in 
their opening meet at the Shack- 
lette Invitational on Sept. 7. The 
squad earned 69 points, outscor- 
ing four regionally ranked teams. 

“We are having a great sea- 
son so far,” said head coach Mol- 
ly Peters. “The team is so strong 
and we have been running really 
well. Our top seven runners are 
the strongest we have ever had. 
Chloe Boutelle, a junior, has 
been our top runner all season 
and is looking as strong as ever.” 

The team has steadily been 
improving throughout the sea- 
son with each practice and meet. 
Another strong finish at the Mid- 
dlebury’s Aldrich Invitational 
brought the Purple Knights to 
finishing second only to nation- 
ally ranked Middlebury College. 

“They have all come togeth- 
er as a team,” Peters said. “They 
work really hard in practice and 
they have all been racing well. 
The best part is that everyone is 
staying healthy.” 

The women’s team finally 
brought home a victory last 
week, winning its first Vermont 


Intercollegiate Championship at 
Castleton State College on Sept. 
28. 

“Our best race was last 
weekend at the Vermont State 
Meet at Castleton,” Peters said. 
“We won the meet, Chloe won 
the race and we had a number of 
very impressive finishes.” 

Boutelle, °15, gained the 
first victory of her career and 
became just the third Purple 
Knight to claim the individual 
title. At the Keene State College 
Invitational on Saturday, she 
came out on top again, beating 
all 152 runners in the meet. The 
team overall placed fourth out of 
16 teams, tallying a total of 69 
points. 

With their first victory be- 
hind them, the runners are not 
only focused on two more wins 
at the two remaining regular sea- 
son invitational meets, but also 
on the NE-10 Championships. 

“We have been really fo- 
cused on the last meet of the 





Photos courtesy of SMC Athletics 
Chloe Boutelle, ’15, runs en route to a first place finish at the Keene 
State College Inviational on Saturday. 


season,” Peters said. “It is a 6km 
race, instead of our regular 5Skm 
race. We have been doing very 
specific workouts based on that 
distance so that we are ready. 
The team has specific goals for 
what times they want to run and 
they are working hard to achieve 
them.” 

The women’s cross-country 
team competes alongside the 
men’s team at the Oct. 19 Green 
Mountain Invitational. 


Women’s Soccer 


Tied for 12th in the North- 
east-10 Conference’s preseason 
coaches’ poll, the women’s soc- 
cer team entered the 2013 season 
with 19 returning players and 
a record of 4-11-2. Up against 
a schedule of several nation- 
ally ranked teams, the Purple 
Knights have been fighting back 
hard against their competitors. 

“We’ve had a challeng- 
ing time getting the results we 





(Left) Amanda Shanahan, ‘15, controls a pass during a game against 
Adephi. (Right) Steve French, ‘14, lines up a putt while competing in 
the Northeast-10 Conference Championship at the Bretwood Country 
Club in Keene, N.H. 


want but we are playing quality 
soccer,” sais head coach Wendy 
Elles. “We have moments of bril- 
liance but need to maintain that 
level for 90 minutes in order to 
secure games.” 

The biggest challenge for 
the team so far has been com- 
pleting scoring opportunities. 
Although four of its matches 
have yielded a lost by one a one- 
goal difference, the team has 
struggled with the ability to get 
the ball in the back of the net. 
But while the scoreboard may 
not show it, the team is improv- 
ing with each game that they 
play. 

“We take how we play very 
seriously,” Elles said. “I’ve seen 
the team improve in many differ- 
ent ways. It’s hard losing match- 
es but this team has responded 
with a drive to improve. We 
play smarter than we did a cou- 
ple weeks ago. We play harder 
than we did a couple weeks ago. 
We’ve had our bumps along the 
way but I’ve been impressed by 
how this team has responded to 
adversity.” 

Elles said that this season’s 
losses have only given the girls a 
drive to want to get better and to 
win, adding that they have suc- 
ceeded in the ability to still be- 
lieve in the team. 

“The best game was our 
match against Adelphi,” she said. 
“We were very close to pulling 
the upset over the number six 
team in the nation. To me, that 
was by far our best performance 
because everything came togeth- 
er offensively and defensively. 


We played with a ton of heart 
and passion, which we combined 
with smart tactical play. Again, 
we came up on the losing side 
but it felt like a win.” 

The women fell 2-0 to the 
College of Saint Rose Golden 
Knights on Saturday. 

With seven games still re- 
maining in regular season play, 
the Purple Knights are hope- 
ful for a handful of victories. 
The team was on the road to- 
day, Tuesday Oct. 8, facing off 
against the Franklin Pierce Ra- 
vens at 4 p.m. 


Men’s Golf 


Ranked last in the NE-10 
coach’s poll heading into the 
2013 season, four of the eight 
members of the men’s golf team 
entered the season as newcomers 
to college golf. 

“The biggest hurdle by far 
has just been the time that it 
takes to adjust to playing tourna- 
ment golf,” captain Steve French 
said. “The mindset that you have 
to be in to be successful in tour- 
nament play is much different 
than a casual round of golf, and 
it takes time to adjust mentally. 
The team overall has shown its 
inexperience. We have had some 
real highs as well as real lows so 
far, which is to be expected with 
lack of experience.” 

Despite the odds, the men 
have been performing at a fair 
level in their first six matches. 


See SPORTS UPDATE on page 
20 
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College clarifies responsibilities of concussed students 


By Paige Leahy 
Staff Writer 


Headaches. Dizziness. 
Memory loss. Improper balance. 
These four symptoms are plagu- 
ing some of the students at St. 
Michael’s, both on and off the 
field, and are all symptoms of a 
concussion. 

On Sept. 24, St. Michael’s 
students, faculty and staff all re- 
ceived an email from the Associ- 
ate Dean of the College Jonathan 
D’Amore, regarding concussions 
and academic performance. The 
email outlined the basic protocol 
for students who may experience 
concussion symptoms, how they 
should deal with a concussion 
diagnosis and what a concussed 
student’s academic responsibili- 
ties are. 


The National Center for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) defines a concussion as 
“a type of traumatic brain injury, 
or TBI, caused by a bump, blow, 
or jolt to the head that can change 
the way your brain normally 
works.” The CDC estimates that 
“every year, at least 1.7 million 
TBIs injuries occur either as an 
isolated injury or along with oth- 
er injuries.” 

When asked what prompted 
the college to send out this email, 
D’Amore said that it is important 
for concussed students to know 
they must take responsibility for 
their academic work, and that it 
is up to them to have strong com- 
munication with their professors 
in relation to how long they will 
be out of class and when they can 


begin making up missed work. 

“There may not necessarily 
be more concussions themselves, 
but there is now a greater aware- 
ness of them, and since we know 
more about them, we’re having 
more diagnoses,” D’Amore said. 

Zaf Bludevich, senior as- 
sociate director of athletics and 
head athletic trainer at St. Mi- 
chael’s, agrees with D’Amore 
that there may or may not be 
more concussions than previous 
years. 

“Tt’s important to protect the 
brain and let it heal properly,” 
Bludevich said. “Once diag- 
nosed, students and more specif- 
ically student athletes can expect 
to not be doing much of anything 
until their symptoms subside.” 

“Nationally there is more 


awareness of concussions, re- 
sulting in a huge push to be more 
aware of the signs and symptoms 
to make sure athletes.are safe,” 
said Mary Masson, director of 
student health services. “Our 
campus follows the national 
guidelines to diagnose and treat 
concussions.” 

Caitlyn Burke, ’14, a mem- 
ber of the St. Michael’s women’s 
rugby team, returned to her 
classes this week after suffering 
from a severe concussion. 

“I was going in for a tack- 
le, when someone hit the front 
of my head, forcing me to col- 
lide with someone behind me as 
well,” Burke said, “I actually felt 
my brain bounce in the front and 
back of my head.” 

Burke was diagnosed with a 


double concussion, and was tak- 
en out of rugby for about three 
weeks. All of her professors 
were understanding and helpful 
with her condition, Burke said. 

Bludevich assures students 
that St. Michael’s is a family, and 
wants to take care of its students. 
This includes doing the best it 
can to sustain a high concussion 
awareness and doing everything 
possible to treat student concus- 
sions in order to have them back 
on the field and in the classroom 
as soon as possible. 

Students who feel they may 
have a concussion or experience 
symptoms that match those of a 
concussion should refer to the 
email they received and imme- 
diately be checked out by health 
services. 


By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 





KNIGHT WRITER: Boston’s spoiled fans 


Born to Massachusetts na- 
tives in 1991, I am a member of 
the most spoiled generation of 
professional sports fans in his- 
tory. 

Committing to a profes- 
sional sports team is an invest- 
ment. It’s an investment of time, 
energy, money, and most of all, 
hope. Ideally, these investments 
are rewarded by championships. 
By that standard, Boston sports 
fans have received unprecedent- 
ed, Warren Buffet-esque returns 
on our investments over the past 
12 years. 

Along with millions of other 
New Englanders born in the ear- 
ly 1990s, I came into sports con- 
sciousness at the perfect time. 

When the Patriots organi- 
zation won its first Super Bowl 
in 2002, I was 11 years old. I 
played soccer and basketball 
in local rec. leagues; although, 
I may have consistently gotten 
the most excited for games of 
two-hand touch at recess. I have 
some memories of watching 
professional sports before then, 
but they’re random relics from a 
time period where the most im- 
portant people in my life were 
the Power Rangers. 

I remember the night the 
Patriots lost to the Packers in the 
Super Bowl in 1996; my dad had 
the flu. At 5 years old, I couldn’t 
tell which was making him vom- 
it - the virus, or his frustration 


“move his damn feet.” 

I remember watching Pedro 
Martinez strike out the first six 
steroid-infused batters he faced 
in the ’99 All-Star Game. I had 
just turned eight. 

In third grade, I remember 
tearing up in an argument with 
one of my best friends when he 
insisted that Derek Jeter was 
a better shortstop than Nomar 
Garciaparra. 

At age 10, I prayed that Ran- 
dy Johnson, the guy who once 
decimated a bird with a fastball, 
could do the same to the Yankees 
line-up in the 2001 World Series. 

But like many New Eng- 
landers my age, my induction 
into the fraternity of Boston 
sports fandom wasn’t cemented 
until the NFL playoffs in late 
2001 and early 2002, when I in- 
tently watched 23-year-old Tom 
Brady’s inaugural playoff cam- 
paign. On Feb. 3, 2002 Brady 
delivered the Lombardi trophy 
to the country’s six eastern-most 
states for the first time. My well 
worn and faded Super Bowl 
XXXVI Championship hat re- 
mains one of my most prized 
possessions. 

Despite the Patriots’ victo- 
ry, Boston sports fans remained 
scorned. The Red Sox’s fantastic 
inability to win the World Series 
haunted life-long diehards like 
my father, who once joked to his 
gullible young son that he would 


won it all. 

I received my first brutal 
dose of Red Sox induced mis- 
ery in 2003 when Martinez, my 
hero, fell apart against the hated 
Yankees in game seven of the 
American League Champion- 
ship Series. 

Then everything changed. 
The Red Sox fought through the 
playoffs in poetic fashion and 
won the World Series on Oct. 
24, 2004. The following day of 
middle school was nothing short 
of epic. Streamers lined the hall- 
ways, our principle visited class- 
rooms wearing a red and blue 
cape, my English teacher danced 
on her desk. 

The following February 
brought a third Patriots cham- 
pionship in four years. And the 
greatest run of a single city’s 
professional sports success was 
underway. ; 

In the ten year period from 
2001 through 2011, I transi- 
tioned from elementary school, 
to middle school, then on to high 
school, and finally on to college. 
In these, my most formative 
years, I was privileged to watch 
the Patriots, Red Sox, Bruins and 
Celtics win a combined seven 
world championships. And while 
a Boston team hasn’t won its 
sport’s greatest prize in the past 
two years, they have earned ad- 
ditional accolades, producing 
2001 to 2013 twelve year totals 


onships and 22 division champi- 
onships in addition to the afore- 
mentioned seven world titles. 

In order to put these totals 
into perspective, the New York 
City area (New Jersey included) 
teams during the same time peri- 
od won only four world champi- 
onships, nine conference/league 
titles, and 25 division titles, de- 
spite having more than twice as 
many professional teams across 
the four major sports. With this 
said, it is import to acknowledge 
that New York City teams have 
had incredibly productive peri- 
ods in their storied history, par- 
ticularly the 1990s and 1930s. 
The Big Apple and its 48 cham- 
pionships reign supreme over all 
American professional sports. 

Yet, New York City has 
never been able to produce 
championships as efficiently as 
Boston did from 2001 to 2011. 
Beantown’s rate of 1.75 champi- 
onships per team over a ten year 
period is unmatched by any city 
with at least one team competing 
in each of the four major sports. 

Colleagues and friends are 
often quick to remind me that 
while Boston has experienced 
tremendous success since the be- 
ginning of the new century, the 
city has also been dealt several 
devastating losses. 

This point cannot and 
should not be ignored; the Red 
Sox’s loss to the Yankees in the 


ots’ loss to the Giants are two of 
the most legendary playoff loss- 
es in sports history. The Celtics 
blew a 3-2 lead to the Lakers in 
2010, the Patriots choked away 
a 21-6 halftime lead to Peyton 
Manning’s Colts in the 2006 
AFC Championship Game and 
in 2011 the team was once again 
punked by the youngest Man- 
ning brother on the sport’s big- 
gest stage. Oh, and how ‘bout 
that series with the Blackhawks? 

Each of those losses hit Bos- 
ton fans, myself inculded, like a 
punch in the gut, but it’s irratio- 
nal and somewhat bratty to dwell 
on these shortcomings. 

The Cubs’ World Series 
drought surpassed the century 
mark in 2008. The Buffalo Bills 
once lost four consecutive Super 
Bowls. The only Seattle fran- 
chise to ever win a champion- 
ship was shipped to Oklahoma 
City in 2008 and is now one of 
the best in league. Atlanta teams 
are nearing a cumulative 160 
seasons played but also only own 
a single title. Nothing is as sad as 
watching Cleveland sports; their 
fans deserve a medal of honor. 

I will continue to root for 
Boston sports, and I will contin- 
ue to go into a mild depression 
when a season ends with any- 
thing less than duck boats. But 
let’s get real, it could be much, 
much worse. 


with Drew Bledsoe’s inability to go streaking if the Red Sox ever _ of 11 conference/league champi- _ 2003 ALCS, and the 2007 Patri- 
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“The real high for the year 
so far was finishing 15th out of 
22 at the Middlebury Duke Nel- 
son Invitational,’ French said. 
“While 15th isn’t something to 
necessarily write home about, 
we moved up three positions on 
the second day of the tourna- 
ment, by posting the third lowest 
second-day team score, which is 
a huge achievement considering 
the strength of the field at Mid- 
dlebury.” 

The toughest contest ahead 
for the men is the North Eastern 
Intercollegiate Golf Association 
(NEIGA) Championship, which 
features nearly every college in 
the northeast. 

“Tt will be our last chance in 
the fall to move up in the rank- 
ings and have a shot at qualifying 
for regional play in the NCAA 
tournament in the spring,” 
French said. “Unfortunately, we 
will need an extremely strong 
showing to move up far enough 
after our disappointing showing 
at the NE-10 championship.” 

The men have one more 
in-conference tournament at St. 
Rose Saturday and Sunday Oct. 
12 and 13 to sharpen up before 
NEIGAs. 


Women’s Field Hockey 


After falling just two games 
short of postseason play last 
year, the women’s field hockey 
team returned to the turf this 
year eager for a comeback. Pre- 
season began in mid-August 


with much preparation for this 
season’s top competitors. Early 
scrimmages against Middlebury, 
St. Lawrence and several other 
teams that the program had not 
seen in a few years was also a 
part of this year’s preseason play. 

“That really helped in a lot 
of ways, because we saw differ- 
ent styles and played against op- 
ponents who we had not seen,” 
said head coach Carla Hesler. 
“So that was a great way to kick 
of the competitive season; it gave 
a lot of players a chance 
to play and test out some 
things.” 

The Purple Knights 
were on the road at the 
Jane Goss Memorial Tour- 
nament in Shippensburg, 
Penn. for its first two 
games of the season, play- 
ing against some of the top 
teams on their schedule. 

“We go out and we’re play- 
ing against some really high lev- 
el competition early on and that 
also sets us up for what we need 
to do and where we’re at, it lets 
us see where comfort levels and 
skill sets are at,” Hesler said. 

While the first three games 
of the season did not yield the 
best results for the team, the Pur- 
ple Knights came out with their 
first victory with a 3-2 win over 
Bentley on Sept. 17, followed 
by another 6-4 win at Franklin 
Pierce just two days later. 

“We have a team of about 
28 healthy players,” Hesler said. 
“There are always a few who are 
trying to nurse some things that 
might have come from the sum- 
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mer or last season, but we’ve 
been so far, knock on wood, 
pretty healthy.” 

With a big returning crew of 
sophomores and juniors, many 
players have stepped up and 
been performing very well on 
the field. 

“We have three goal keepers 
who are all doing great, learn- 
ing and improving all the time,” 
Hesler said. 

Although Lowell, which has 
won the conference title numer- 


4 The conference is 


very competitive. Ev- 
ery game from now 
on is a game that 
counts. 


- Carla Hesler 





ous times, left the conference to 
go to Division I, the conference 
also gained another very strong 
team — Long Island University 
Post, formerly C.W. Post. 

“The conference is very 
competitive,” Hesler said. “And 
we added another highly com- 
petitive team. So every game 
from now on is a game that 
counts.” 

The women beat the South- 
ern Connecticut State University 
Owls 4-1 in Saturday’s game on 
Duffy Field, gaining their first 
in-conference victory. 

“That’s our goal, to get 
into the conference tournament. 
We’ve been just missing it for the 
past couple of years and we’ve 
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Teams evaluate progress; season nears halfway point 


been there before. And our se- 
niors and our team as a whole — 
that’s their overall goal, to get in 
there and compete for the top.” 

The Purple Knights host the 
Franklin Pierce Hawks Wednes- 
day at 3:30 p.m. on the Duffy 
Turf. 


Women’s Volleyball 


Women’s volleyball took the 
court for the 2013 season with 
six returning seniors, winning 

six out of their first seven 
competitions. The first victo- 
ry came in their first game of 
the season with a 3-2 victory 
over St. Lawrence. Although 
they yielded a loss to SUNY 
Canton the same day, the next 
five consecutive games left 
the team victorious. 

“We're doing really well 
this season,” said captain 
Jess McLeod, 714. “We have a 
really good depth of players so 
anyone could be on the court at 
any time and we still have a very 
good, consistent team.” 

In addition to a large senior 
class, the team also welcomed in 
five first-years, several who are 
already seeing much court time 
and look to be promising key 
players. 

“We have a couple of new 
girls who will be some big lead- 
ers on the court,’ McLeod said. 
“And with six seniors we are an 
old team but we also have a lot 
of young players. It’s worked out 
really well, we have really good 
chemistry.” 

Although they have had a 
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. Photos courtesy of SMC Athletics 
(Left) Cassaundra Davis, ’15, eyes the ball in a game against Southern Connecticut State University on Sept. 28. (Right) Natalie Moore, *17, had 12 digs and three aces in a loss to 
Bentley University on Sept. 29. 


winning season thus far, each 
game and practice is still an op- 
portunity to reflect and improve, 
McLeod said. 

“We know that our last two 
games were not our best games,” 
she said. “But it’s always a re- 
alization that these teams are 
very good and that we need to be 
competing at a very high level in 
order to get into the NE-10 play- 
offs.” 

Friday’s competition against 
Stonehill was a big game for the 
Purple Knights but left them 
with a 3-0 loss on the courts in 
Ross Sports Center. Playing a 
series of three sets, the Purple 
Knights remained close to the 
Skyhawks, despite the loss, fall- 
ing only 25-21, 25-17, and 25-23 
in the sets, respectively. 

“They were a big decid- 
ing factor on whether or not we 
make it into the NE-10 playoffs,” 
McLeod said. “For our morale it 
would be have been great for that 
win.” . 

“Each practice we work to 
fill the void that we were missing 
for each game,” McLeod said. 
“So each game, we’re working 
to be better. We’re going to take 
it each one game at a time. We 
want to make it into the NE-10 
playoffs this year and this year 
with the senior depth that we 
have we think that we’re going to 
make it.” 

The Purple Knights take 
on the Franklin Pierce Ravens 
on their home court tonight at 7 
p.m. 


